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The Country Walk 


A BALLAD OF CHARMING BIRDS 
By Henry NeEwsocr 


I WALKED one day in a Kentish park 
To hear some sweet bird’s note, 

But every blackcap, linnet and lark 
Had a choke that day in his throat. 
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HENRY NEWBOLT 


And while each one with a drooping wing 
Was wiping a tear from his eye 
I heard a sad, sad lady sing 
From the edge of a pond close by 
**O Carolina! O my duck ! 
O Carolin my dear ! 
My pretty little pond has lost its luck 
Now you’re no longer here.” 


** Madam,” I said, ‘‘ what may you mean ? ” 
** My Carolina ducks !” she cried. 

“‘ No such darlings ever were seen, 
And I lost them both by pride. 
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I thought there was room for just one more 
To flutter and feed and swim, 
So I got me a swan, but the swan he swore 
They were no fit friends for him. 
O Carolina, you’re not here, 
O Carolin, you’re gone ! 
When I had you for my own, O dear, 
What did I want with a swan ? 


** What is a swan but big black toes 
And wings like wobbly moons, 

A bend-about neck like a garden hose 
And lips like wooden spoons ? 
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But only to make my pond more smart, 
And just to be like the rest, 
I lost what was dear to my very, very heart 
And all that I got was a pest. 
O Carolina! O my duck ! 
O Carolin, my drake 
I lost you, I lost you, I threw away my luck, 
And all for a proud swan’s sake.” 


Then I said, ‘‘ Dear Madam, I hope you'll find 
Before you’ve sorrowed long 

Another pair of ducks as much to your mind, 
And then you’ll change your song.” 
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*‘ Thank you for nothing, Sir,” she said, 
“Your hopes are as cold as clay. 
I shall sing my song till I’m dead, dead, dead, 
So I wish you a very good day. 
O Sir, go, Sir ! and when you are gone 
I may let my feelings loose. 
If there’s any one thing more silly than a swan 
It’s a waddling twaddling goose |” 


Ito 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


Tuis old Spanish folk-tale was told to me briefly and vividly by my friend, Miss Melian 
Stawell, and to her I owe not only the story itself, but generous help in this version of it. 


It was the eve of Christmas, sparkling and clear, and the char- 
coal-burner, having finished his work for the day, returned to his hut. 
He had built it in a glade at the upper edge of a wide green valley— 
hollow as a saucer, but encircled by dense forests, above which 
mountains towered into the light of the evening sky. ‘The charcoal- 
burner’s hive-shaped mound of chestnut wood had been covered in 
with its last turves that afternoon. He had kindled the sticks within, 
and now the red fire had begun slowly gnawing its way inch by inch 
through the logs of fragrant wood. He ate up his supper of black 
bread and onions, took a last long look at the weather, and went to bed. 

When he awoke next morning snow had fallen. The beams of 
his hut were frosted with its radiance. He got up and looked out 
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on a world made beautiful as a dream. The reflected light struck up 
into his lean wizened face and so dazzled his bright blue eyes that he 
could scarcely see for the splendour. Everywhere around him the 
snow lay soft as wool—its crystalled surface marked only by the step- 
pings of birds and the footprints of little animals that had been 
abroad before daybreak. Strange sight now indeed was the snow- 
mounded hillock of burning chestnut wood, with its frail plume of 
smoke going up into the air. Nothing else stirred in that shining 
quiet. 

With a bundle of fir branches the charcoal-burner brushed away 
the snow in front of his hut, then lit a fire a little within the mouth 
of it, where there was a hole in the roof for the smoke to go through. 
And while the fire was burning up he prepared his pot for his mid- 
day meal. It soon began simmering over the flames, and he sat 
idle for a little, watching the distant forests and the untrodden 
mountains under the pale low blue of the sky. It was bitter cold. 

About the middle of the morning, as he was lifting the lid of 
his pot, he thought he heard voices. Glancing up over the smoke, 
he looked out and, sure enough, two strangers were approaching 
the hut along the narrow snow-covered track from the forest. They 
must have followed the high mountain road. As they came near, 
the charcoal-burner continued to watch them and was astonished. 
For the countenance of one of these strangers, who was a little in 
front of the other, was such as he had never seen before, unless in 
adream. Yet it seemed he had known it since he was a child. 

The sun burned clear, though almost heatless, in the sky, and 
the hoar-frost sparkled beneath its beams as he watched them. And 
when the two strangers had greeted the charcoal-burner, he not only 
bade them welcome to his hut and his fire to rest and warm them- 
selves, but he also asked them to share his soup, and to forgive him 
that it was no better, since it was all he had. They thanked the 
charcoal-burner warmly and sat down, for they had been journeying 
since dawn. 


While they talked together the charcoal-burner thrust more 
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sticks under his pot and, as they fizzed and crackled, he stirred up the 
soup, wondering meantime—however little he had himself—how he 
could possibly make it go far enough for three hungry men, even 
though he had thrown in the last remnants of his store of meal and 
Sweet roots. He was preparing to take it off the fire when, glancing 
up, he saw a third traveller—a fur hat drawn down low over his 
thick red hair—approaching the hut. But this man was walking 
alone. Now the charcoal-burner longed to invite this stranger too 
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GLANCING UP, HE SAW TWO STRANGERS APPROACHING 


to share his pottage, and especially because he looked a man solitary 
by nature and one who had seen evil days. But how make his soup 
go round? While he was considering this, his face all wrinkled up, 
he turned towards the first of the travellers who had come. Their 
eyes met, and the other smiled and said, “ He is a friend.” 

After that the charcoal-burner hesitated no longer. He at once 
hastened out over the snow, brought the solitary traveller to the hut, 
and sat him down, and even though in a little while, by twos and 
threes, other wayfarers appeared and joined the company already 
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there, he had no more misgivings, but made them welcome one and 
all. And it seemed to him that, however much water he added to 
his smoking pot to help make the soup go round, the soup itself 
was none the worse for it. It not only smelt good in the sharp winter 
air, but to judge by the faces of the new-comers it seemed to taste 
good too. And it was astonishing how far what little black bread 
there was had gone round. They all made cheer together and 
enjoyed to the full the charcoal-burner’s fire and hospitality. 

When the sun, already low in his December arch, had sunk 
behind the mountain-tops, and dusk had fallen on the eastern forests 
and a few stars had pierced into the sky, the charcoal-burner found 
that there were no less than thirteen travellers gathered about his 
blazing fire—for he counted them. And never had any man on 
earth better company than he that Christmas evening. Cramped 
though the shelter of his hut might be, none of them seemed to be 
out in the cold and none hungry, and every one was well content. 
He had given them all he had and was as happy as a king. 

Whenever the charcoal-burner raised his eyes and looked at the 
stranger who had first spoken with him, he marvelled. And when- 
ever the gaze of this stranger’s eyes met his own it seemed to the 
charcoal-burner as if the very secrets of his heart were reflected in 
those depths, and they smiled each at the other. 

When it was so dark over the forest that the least stars of Orion 
showed needle-clear in the moonless sky, and the Dog Star shook 
like a basket of gems beneath them, one of the strangers, whose name 
he had heard—and that was Peter—beckoned to the charcoal-burner, 
and he followed him into the snow a few paces from the hut. Peter 
stooped close to the charcoal-burner in the starshine and said : 

“There is One within who, in thanks for the food and shelter 
you have given us and for your welcome, would show you his kind- 
ness. Wish, and the wish shall be granted you.” 

The charcoal-burner looked at Peter dumbly and shook his head. 

“It was more than grace enough,” he said at last, ‘“‘ that he 
should take of me the little I had to give, and I want nothing.” 
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But still the stranger, called Peter, pressed him to name his 
wish. “I am doing my Master’s bidding,” he said. ‘ Wish now, 
if only for courtesy’s sake. For it is already dark, and we must 
journey on.” 

The charcoal-burner frowned and scratched his head in dismay. 
He looked across the frozen snow-capped forests towards the western 
mountains, now cold and leaden in the fading twilight, and could 
think of nothing. Nothing—except only his pack of playing cards. 
They seemed to have fluttered into his head out of nowhere, and try 
as he might he couldn’t get them out again. He had had this pack 
of cards since he was a boy, and to amuse himself in the long hours 
he spent alone in the forest had often played merely against himself 
as “dummy.” And when any chance traveller came his way he 
would play a game with him before they lay down to sleep. His 
cards were the joy of his life. 

So the charcoal-burner tried and tried again to think of a wish, 
but could remember nothing but his cards. At last he looked up 
boldly and blurted out, “ Well, there’s just one thing, and that is 
that whenever I play cards I shall always win.” 

Peter looked at him in astonishment. Of all wishes in the world 
this was the last he would have expected. Nevertheless his Master 
had bidden him give the charcoal-burner anything he asked for. 
What should he do? The fire flames faintly lit up his bearded face 
as he stood in the dusk looking at the charcoal-burner in perplexity. 
Then he slowly turned his head and glanced through the entry of 
the hut. The stranger who had offered the charcoal-burner his 
wish was seated a little apart in the entry, while the others were talk- 
ing together. At this moment he, too, glanced up at Peter, as if he 
had divined his doubts. And he nodded his head. So Peter said to 
the charcoal-burner : 

“‘ As it was promised you, your wish is granted. The Master 
wills it so.” 

At this the charcoal-burner felt a sudden shame, and turning 
aside, pretended to be busying himself without heed of his guests 
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over his mound of smouldering chestnut wood, while they themselves 
made ready to leave him. And each one of them in turn, as he stood 
there stooping and scrabbling with his hands, came to bid him fare- 
well, and to thank him for his hospitality. Except only he who had 
come third of the company, who lifted his hands as if in farewell, but 
came no nearer. And the stranger who had come first was the last 
to go. And he himself brought with him the old pack of cards 
which he had found in the hut, and himself put them—smilingly— 
into the charcoal-burner’s hands. The charcoal-burner looked up 
at him, and there was a star shining between the stranger’s head 
and his shoulder, and above that head hung the three middle stars 
of Orion. The stranger smiled again, and the charcoal-burner was 
left alone. 

Now, though the charcoal-burner had long since left behind him 
the days of his childhood, for a time he felt utterly desolate and 
forlorn. It had been such a happiness to welcome the travellers. 
But they were long since out of sight ; even their voices had ceased 
to sound in the still cold air. His fire threw a rosy light over the 
snow; he was alone. He returned to his hut, sat down, and with 
his heart thumping under his ribs dealt out two hands of cards. 
Then he lifted his face towards the sky and said, “‘ This time J will 
win.” And he played and beat dummy. Then he played a second 
game, lifted his head and said, “‘ This time dummy shall win for 
me.” And sure enough dummy did. All was fair and square, and 
so things went on. As Peter had promised him, whenever he played 
cards with his grimy pack—and he would sometimes tramp off to 
the nearest village tavern for a game with his old cronies—he always 
won. He delighted in playing more and more, until at last his skill 
seemed almost as extraordinary as his luck. 

In time, simply because he knew he would always win, he would 
say so before he began to play. But this did not prevent either 
friends or strangers from playing with him, for men are so made 
that they do not believe such things. For this reason the charcoal- 
burner kept his stakes low when he played cards. For first, having 
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no wife or children, and nearing old age, he had not much use 
for money or chattels. And next, he remembered the look on the 
stranger’s face, and as often as not played for love on that account. 

Still, when he played now and then in the town against a rich 
man—for the fame of him had gone abroad—he would play for good 
high stakes and would win. It seemed only proper that now and then 
he should win something really handsome, after the kindness shown 
to him by the stranger. But when he played against anyone poorer 
than himself he would whisper secretly to his cards : “‘ Hark’ee, my 
pretty men, that man yonder—though for this game only—is me, 
me myself.”” ‘Then he would lose, but never very much. 

So the years went by, until, as with all men soon or late, he came 
at last to know that he would not be likely to live much longer. And 
as he sat one night, first telling his fortune, and then dealing his 
cards for a solitary game with himself, he thought again of that 
Christmas morning many years ago. He had hoped, and even 
expected, that some day the strangers would return, and had even 
gone so far as to prepare and keep by him a little store of food in 
case they should be his guests a second time. ‘Then he would enter- 
tain them more worthily. But they had never come his way again. 
Indeed, it is said that they never come the same way again ; that to 
meet them one must follow them. 

And the charcoal-burner, drawing near his end, when he remem- 
bered how he had been promised any wish he could think of, and 
how in his folly he had thought only of his cards and what little good 
he had done with them, was suddenly grieved in mind. He brooded 
for many days; his face puckered up with his thoughts, his eyes 
almost hidden beneath his black eyebrows. And at last he said to 
himself, as he had already said many times before: “ There stood 
you, and there stood he. And of all things stark stupid in your 
crazy old noddle you could think of nothing but a greasy old pack 
of cards! Ay, and even when he gave you your wish, what in 
heaven have you done with it ! ” 

There and then he could bear himself no longer. He went 
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down into the forest—though he was that night half-way up the 
mountain-side—and, following an unknown track, came in the dark- 
ness to a city in the valley. And he asked the Watchman, whom he 
met with his lantern in the streets, if he knew of any wicked man in 
the city who was lying near death. “ For you must understand,” he 
said, “‘ that I am a wicked man too, considering, as you might say, 
the little I have done, and that badly. All I want is just to ease any 
poor creature like myself for a few minutes before we both have to 
go the same way ; ay, the dark way. Even talking can be a comfort.” 

The Watchman looked at him and thought he was mad. 

** See here,” cried the charcoal-burner, gripping the Watchman’s 
shoulder with his hand, ‘‘ when the last journey’s coming near, you 
too will know what you want. At least, I hope so.” 

And the Watchman, to humour him—for he spoke fiercely 1 
the dark shadow of the narrow street by the small light of the lantern, 
and not even the sound of any wayfarer’s footsteps to be heard— 
told him that at this very moment a Jew—a lawyer—lay dying in his 
great house at the other end of the town. 

“And a wickeder old long-nosed skinflint,” he said, “ you 
never set eyes on.” 

At this the charcoal-burner rejoiced, and with his stave in his 
hand went off at once and knocked at the Jew’s door. He stood in 
the porch, the moonlight shining upon him there, and knocked again. 
For at first the Jew’s servants, who were feasting and carousing, 
knowing that their master, even if he heard them, was now helpless 
and could do nothing, and could take nothing away with him, had 
paid no heed to his knock. But one came at last and opened the door, 
and not clearly seeing the charcoal-burner—himself being frowsy 
with too much eating and drinking—and thinking he might be a 
messenger sent by the doctor or apothecary, let him into the house. 

So the charcoal-burner shuffled up the marble stairs, taking 
care not to lay his hand on the gilded hand-rail or to brush the gilded 
balusters as he went upwards, and he came into the room where the 
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there sat a crook-back stranger beside the bed, very still, and mantled 
up close in a high black hood like a cowl. He seemed to be watching 
the Jew, as a hungry cat watches at a mouse’s hole. 

When the charcoal-burner pushed open the door and looked 
into the room he did not so much as glance up at him, but seemed to 
know already that he was there. The charcoal-burner was sure of 
this. He felt in his very bones that this motionless figure (who seem- 
ingly had not even so much as stirred his head under his hood) not 
only knew who he was, but where he had come from, and what he had 
come for. The charcoal-burner began to tremble a little, where- 
upon, from under his ragged cloak, he at once fetched out his pack 
of cards and called out as loud as he could to the stranger: “ See 
here! Here we are, you and me: play me a game before this old 
Jew dies.” 

The stranger sat motionless. ‘‘ What stakes ?” he said. 

The charcoal-burner said: “That old man’s soul is soon to 
be going onwards, and his body will be left behind—and you 
may be going with him.” 

At this the stranger stooped in with his shoulders a little, like 
a falcon, and nodded his head, but he did not look at the charcoal- 
burner. 

“* Well,” said the charcoal-burner, “‘ when I play cards I always 
win. I warn you.” 

“Hmph !”’ said the black stranger. 

“ And if,” the charcoal-burner went on, “‘ you play with me 
and I win, then the stake is that you leave this old Jew to me and 
get away back to where you came from. But if by ill-luck you win 
—which you won’t—then on the stroke of midnight you shall have 
not only what is left of that groaning old cadaver in the bed, but me 
too for company on your way home ; for I’m soon to be going the 
old Jew’s way myself.” 

The stranger never stirred, but from beneath the black habit 
he wore softly thrust out his hand. And the charcoal-burner put the 
pack of cards into it. So they sat down together, facing one another, 
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on two gilded chairs covered with bright blue silk tapestry and on 
either side of a little table beside the rich Jew’s bed. Then the 
stranger shufHed the cards ; the charcoal-burner cut them ; and the 
stranger dealt them. They played steadily, their eyes fixed on the 
cards and their mouths tight shut. And the charcoal-burner won. 

The stranger said, “ Again!” The charcoal-burner, who, for 
the shivering and fever in his own body, tried in vain to keep his 
teeth from chattering, looked towards the old Jew in the bed. His 
eyes were shut, and as he breathed his breast rose and fell quick as 
the beat of a bird’s wings. The charcoal-burner leaned over and 
gave him to drink, then turned towards the cards again, for he knew 
there was no time to be lost. And again he won. The stranger 
sat hunched up in his black habit, and so icy cold he seemed by 
nature that the charcoal-burner could feel the presence of him near 
by, though otherwise the very air around him seemed to be on fire. 
And the stranger cried, “‘ Yet again!’ and shuffled the cards. 

** Ay !” cried the charcoal-burner, ‘‘ but this, mind you, is the 
last.” He cut the cards ; the other dealt ; and they played. They 
played so fast and furiously that the charcoal-burner’s knees knocked 
together under the table and the sweat ran down his face. But at 
last he won. 

At this his enemy suddenly lifted his whole length clean out of 
the chair on which he had been sitting, stooped close across the 
table over the cowering charcoal-burner, fixed on him one appalling 
glance from under his hood, flung the cards into his face, and went out. 

He was gone; the room was empty except for the dying Jew 
upon the bed. And it was now bitterly cold, as though an endless 
night were approaching. ‘The charcoal-burner stumbled across to 
the chair by the bedside, and putting out his hand, groped under 
the sheet for the hand of the old Jew, leaving his cards scattered 
upon the floor. And the darkness drew on. .. . 


After a space of time, of which he knew nothing, the charcoal- 
burner found himself journeying in a strange country serene and 
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fair, the like of which he had never seen before, not even in a dream ; 
and it was evening. His heart was light as air, and happy beyond 
words to tell. And, pace for pace beside him, walked a stranger 
almost of an exact likeness to the old Jew that had died upon the 
bed, and yet in one thing his companion was not like the old Jew, for 
he, too, seemed to be happy, and to be stepping as lightly over the 
daisied grass as the charcoal-burner himself. 

So they came together to the gates of Paradise. And the charcoal- 
burner rapped with his stave on the gate, just as he had rapped 
with his stave in the moonlight on the door of the Jew. And Peter 
thrust open the little spying grille or peep-hole in the great door 
and looked out, and there came an outburst of distant music on the 
air. Such was the gift of Peter’s memory that he knew the charcoai- 
burner at once, and greeted him kindly. But the Jew fell back at 
the sight of Peter, and shrank into himself till he looked utterly small 
and mean, cowering behind his friend. But Peter had caught sight 
of him and paused, even as he laid his hand upon the latch of the 
gate. And he said to the charcoal-burner : ‘‘ What is that little black 
creature you have there, hiding behind you?” 

“In the place where I come from,” said the charcoal-burner, 
“ this man was a Jew.” 

“* So, too, was I,” said Peter. ‘‘ Was he a good Jew?” 

“No, he was a wicked Jew. But I say ‘ was’ not ‘zs.’” 

Peter said: “‘ What else was he ? ” 

The charcoal-burner, remembering what had been told him by 
the Watchman before he went on his way to the Jew’s house, answered 
truthfully, “‘ He was a lawyer.” Then Peter said : ‘‘ Come in yourself, 
charcoal-burner, none so welcome. But you must come in alone.” 

The charcoal-burner looked earnestly at Peter but never stirred. 
He stood where he was, and at last he said : ‘‘ Do you remember the 
cards, sir?” 

At this Peter’s bearded and wrinkled old face looked for a moment 
almost as young as a boy’s, and he smiled in the light that was around 
him, and said, “‘ Ay.” 
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And the charcoal-burner said : ‘“ With those cards I played at 
the last a cheating, black-avized stranger for this old man, and won. 
He was the stakes. Three times I played—and the air, cold as ice, 
yet burnt up as if with fire. And three times I won. It sucked the 
very marrow from my bones. I can’t come in without my friend.” 

Peter turned his head away for a moment, deep in thought, 
then once more peered out through the grille at the spirit of the 
wicked old Jew, huddling there beyond and behind the charcoal- 
burner, with his hooked nose, and his dark eyes glancing restlessly 
to and fro as he listened to this talk between them. At last Peter 
spoke in a voice so low that the Jew could not hear, and said : “‘ Being 
your friend, we should like him to come in. But there is no room 
here for such as he.” 

“Ah,” said the charcoal-burner, “that was not what [said when you 
and your friends came to my hut that Christmas morning long ago.” 

At this Peter’s face grew more troubled and perplexed than ever 
as he stood with his eyes still fixed on the Jew—and with little satis- 
faction. Then the charcoal-burner, looking in his turn through the 
grille of the door and into the light beyond, saw by a mercy the other 
Stranger who had been first of the company to greet him from over 
the mountains and had sat with him in the hut beside his fire and 
given him his wish. Bitter cold it had been that day. 

Yet the look that passed between them now was as if this 
memory they shared of even as long ago as that were of the coming 
of Spring on the very outskirts of Paradise. And the charcoal-burner, 
shaken with joy, turned a little towards the old Jew as if to say, “ See, 
this is my friend ! ” 

At last Peter himself, seeing the charcoal-burner’s eyes fixed 
on the light beyond, also turned his head—yet still unwillingly—and 
looked over his shoulder as if to ask a question. And just as when 
they had made the compact over the cards, the Stranger within 
smiled at the charcoal-burner, then at Peter, and nodded his head. 
So Peter laid his hand upon the latch and opened the gate ; and the 
charcoal-burner and his friend passed in together. 
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Nannie’s Mother 


By RosE FYLEMAN 


NANNIE’s mother has a house 
Where I have been to tea, 
And oh, in Nannie’s mother’s house 


Are heaps of things to see : 


Lots and lots of photographs 
Hanging on the wall 

And Nannie in a pinafore 
Very pale and small. 


A funny cardboard weather-house, 
A sand-glass trimmed with plaid, 
And a model of the Bonny Belle— 
The boat her uncle had. 
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Shells upon the mantelpiece, 

That came from foreign climes, 
And a clock that has a painted face 
And rather wheezy chimes. 


A paper-weight of shiny glass 
With Margate showing through, 
And Moses in the bulrushes 
Worked in red and blue. 


And we have buttered seed-cake 
And apricots for tea, 

And Nannie’s mother always is 
Most good and kind to me. 
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The Luck of Capoulade 


A Story for Older Children 
By RAFAEL SABATINI 


IT is not to be doubted that Capoulade was unlucky. Still less 
is it to be doubted that he was a thief, a liar, and a scoundrel. To 
be a thief, a liar, and the rest of it was but to exercise the arts by 
which he had earned—ever since he could remember—a most pre- 
carious livelihood. But to be unlucky! What vice could more 
seriously trammel a man of his proclivities ? It was too much. In 
the days of the old régime, when he had been as dirt beneath the feet 
of reputable folk, he had been unlucky, and seldom out of the clutches 
of the police. Now all that was so gloriously changed, and reputa- 
bility laid low, the change had profited him nothing. He did not 
prosper. 
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For example. He was in the sack of the Tuileries. He had 
brought thence, as his share of the loot, a suit of yellow brocade laced 
with gold, a pair of silk stockings, a pair of lacquered shoes with 
paste buckles, a wig, a gold-hilted sword worth fifty louis, and a purse 
containing close upon another fifty. He had obtained these things 
from a gentleman who had no further use for them—having been 
shot in the defence of the main staircase. He had been at some 
pains to abstract them, but he dared for once to count himself lucky. 
Here were possessions to which no one—in these enlightened days 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity—would question his right. He 
was premature in his self-congratulation. His cursed ill-luck must 
play upon his vanity and he must trick himself out in these fripperies, 
in this livery of base servitude. As a consequence he was beset that 
same night by a band of patriots, all breathing fire and dripping blood. 
They mistook him for a cursed aristocrat, and already they had 
taken down a lantern to hoist him in its place, when in his rage and 
despair he revealed by his speech the error with which they had in- 
sulted him. For in the matter of objugatory obscenity Capoulade 
was the wonder and the envy of the Cour des Miracles. 

He escaped with his life, amid the laughter of the Revolutionary 
mob. But the lovely suit of brocade was reduced to tatters, and the 
beautiful sword with its precious gold hilt and the purse of fifty 
louis had vanished from his person! It was just his luck ! 

Anon his singular eloquence won him a certain measure of 
recognition. He became a Jacobin, and accounted himself at last 
on the high road to fortune. But an ill-considered speech—the only 
one he ever made—destroyed his chances and brought him within 
an ace of the guillotine, whereupon he fled from Paris. Following 
his ill-starred destiny, he found himself in January of the year ’93 
penniless and shoeless in Thouars. It will be seen that he had not 
prospered on the journey. There was so little to steal in France in 
these days, and that little was guarded with a care that seemed to 
Capoulade to be an outrage upon the principles of Liberty by which 
he desired to order his life, like the good patriot that he was. 
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He was befriended by Guinard, the kind-hearted mayor, and in 
exchange for bed and board and raiment and a trifle of wages was 
given employment in Guinard’s modest household. 

So as the “ official ’—‘ official” being the euphemism of 
“servant ” in the vocabulary of the Reign of Reason—Capoulade 
fetched water, hewed wood, groomed the horse, brushed the coat, 
and cleaned the boots of his brother citizen Guinard. It was intoler- 
able, of course, that a man of his resources, that a man whom the 
Republic had made the equal of any in the land, should waste in 
this fashion the precious gift of Liberty that was the birthright of 
every Frenchman. 

He cursed his luck steadily and volubly, and he cursed his 
benefactor Guinard, whom he hated, firstly because Guinard 
humiliated him—a free-born citizen of the French Republic, One 
and Indivisible—by setting him to discharge menial offices ; secondly, 
because Guinard was father to as winsome a daughter of France as 
Capoulade had ever looked upon. Presuming upon the new-found 
equality, leveller of all those hateful distinctions between men which 
had marked the banished age of the despots, Capoulade had in the 
early days of his officialdom in the Guinard establishment presented 
himself as a suitor for the hand of Citoyenne Mélanie. Guinard 
had replied with threats of physical injury, and these in terms which 
marked him for one who was by no means abreast of the times and 
appreciative of the glorious change that had been wrought. His 
words savoured of aristocracy, of incivism, of treason to the Republic 
and to Man. Yet Guinard was the Republican Mayor of Thouars ; 
he wore a tricolour scarf about the waist of his long black redingote, 
a tricolour tuft of plumes, and a tricolour cockade adorned his cocked 
hat. ‘To impeach him were a serious matter—too serious for Capou- 
lade, who had already been on the point of sneezing into the National 
Basket through excessive zeal. 

Capoulade had learnt caution. He nursed his resentment, his 
hatred of Guinard, and his longing for Guinard’s daughter—who 
ignored him in a manner almost contemptuous—and patiently 
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awaited his hour. He grew servile, the better to mask his feelings 
and insinuate himself into the heart of his master’s confidence ; and 
being a masterly hypocrite, he succeeded amazingly, for the good 
Guinard was not astute. Capoulade was not very long in making 
the discovery that for all his tricolour scarf, plumes, cockade, and 
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HE TRICKED HIMSELF OUT IN THESE FRIPPERIES 


Republican office Guinard was at heart a Royalist ; that his Repub- 
licanism was no more than a pretence assumed that he might the 
better serve his Royalist friends, the insurgents of Poitou and 
Brittany, the peasant army of La Vendée. 

One of these fine days, he was sure, this traitorous Mayor of 
Thouars would carry indiscretion a step too far. Then would be 
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Capoulade’s opportunity to become a hero in the eyes of the nation. 
Ay, and there would be pickings, too—pickings that must include 
this nose-in-the-air Citoyenne Mélanie. 

Meanwhile he waited with a patience that was inexhaustible, 
whilst growing daily in the esteem of Guinard, who used him now 
with a somewhat reckless frankness, lured to it by Capoulade’s 
assumption of anti-Revolutionary sentiments. 

His chance came at last, early in May, a few days after General 
Quétineau had come to occupy Thouars with his army, making it 
his headquarters for operations against the insurgents of La Vendée. 

It happened that Mayor Guinard was owed a considerable sum 
of money by a wine merchant of Nantes, to whom he had lately 
sold some property. He determined to set out and collect it. Further, 
he determined to use the occasion to take his daughter to Nantes, 
to the home of his sister who resided there. He had yet a third pur- 
pose to serve—as you will learn—which may have prompted this 
removal of Mélanie. He applied to General Quétineau for a safe- 
conduct that should enable him to travel unmolested by the troops 
with which the country was infested. 

This safe-conduct he received, together with the advice that to 
avoid the Vendeans he had best go by way of Martigne and cross the 
Loire at Chalonnes. ‘Thanking the general for one and the other, 
he set out in a little cart, accompanied by his daughter Mélanie and 
his “ official ’’ Capoulade, this rascal who by now had won his entire 
trust and confidence. 

Capoulade was downcast, and the separation from Mélanie was 
rendered the more painful to him by Mélanie’s apparent uncon- 
sciousness of his existence. 

His spirits revived a little at the wine merchant’s in the newly 
named Rue de la République, when Guinard made trouble upon 
being tendered payment in assignats of the Republic. 

“ What’s this?” quoth the Mayor of Thouars in a rage as he 
fingered contemptuously what stood for the five thousand livres 
owing to him. 
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“The currency of the Nation,” answered the wine merchant 
truculently. ‘Every bill bears the sacred imprint of the Republic, 
One and Indivisible. Dare you refuse it?” And his little black 
eyes held a death challenge. 

Guinard thrust back his cocked hat and scratched his head in 
perplexity. 

“You see,” he explained, “‘ in that pestilent part of the country 
in which I have the misfortune to reside the light of Reason has not 
yet irradiated the hearts and minds of Frenchmen. It will come in 
time, my brother, for it is not in the power of Nature to withstand 
a change so glorious. But in the meanwhile I am likely to starve 
if 1 am to depend upon what this paper will buy me.” 

“Paper!” roared the merchant. ‘‘ Dare you call this 
paper?” And with his fist he pinned the swab of soiled notes 
to the counter. 

“I mean—that to the—ah—unenlightened,” stammered the 
unfortunate mayor, ‘‘ it—looks like paper.” 

“Then enlighten them,” said the merchant. ‘“ Bear the sacred 
torch of Reason among them, and he who refuses to be enlightened 
—to the guillotine with him! You will soon see with what alacrity 
this money will become current in Thouars.” 

For a patriot there is no denying that the wine merchant of Nantes 
had a delicacy in veiling his threats. Guinard trembled ; Capoulade 
at his elbow nudged him warningly. He made a last objection. 

‘You see, even here in Nantes, which, under the rule of the 
magnificent Citizen Carrére, is more Republican, they say, than Paris 
itself, it is impossible to obtain the full value for an assignat. Give 
me another thousand livres to meet the discount, and . . .” 

“‘ A moment,” snapped the merchant. ‘‘ Give me the name of 
any man who refuses an assignat at its full value. Give me his name, 
I say, or step round to the Prefecture with me and name him there, 
and to-morrow we will see him making faces through the little window 
of the guillotine.” Then he changed his tone and made an appeal 
to Capoulade. “ Eh, you, l’ami/” he called, to draw his attention. 
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“You look an honest man.” Capoulade recognized this for a famous 
lie and wondered what infamy might be intended. “Tell me now, 
would you not count yourself richer by money sanctified by the Con- 
vention, bearing the emblem of the Republic, the image of the God- 
dess of Reason herself, the symbol of Universal Brotherhood, than 
by base coin defiled by the portrait of the late despot, disfigured by 
a head which in her wisdom the Nation has shorn away, the head 
of a man guilty of the crime of incivism? To proffer such a coin 
is in itself a treason against the Rule of Liberty. Ah, sacred name 
ofaname! You agree with me. You are a good patriot !”’ 

Capoulade accepted modestly the honour thrust upon him and 
gave every reason to the fierce wine merchant. 

It was enough. Guinard perceived that one more refusal on 
his part and this truculant fellow would do by him what he advised 
him to do by others in like case. Moreover, Guinard made the best 
of it: money in this form had the advantage of being extremely 
portable ; and, now that he came to think of it, he reflected that 
there would be a certain satisfaction in hectoring patriots into accept- 
ing it as legal tender. 

So he pocketed the bills without further comment, gave the 
wine merchant his receipt, and in company with his faithful Capou- 
lade—who felt himself the richer by considerable information—he 
departed. 

They took a meal together at an inn, whereafter Guinard 
disappeared for a best part of an hour into a room which he hired, 
and Capoulade had little doubt that he was spending the time in so 
bestowing the assignats as to defy the search of any brigands upon 
whom they might chance on their return journey. He emerged again 
to call for his cart, and he paid the reckoning with an assignat for 
fifty livres by way of experiment. The taverner was so ill-advised as 
to look reluctant and disdainful. A refusal—or perhaps a suggestion 
of a discount—obviously trembled on his lips. But it was anticipated 
by Capoulade. 

“You would scarcely believe me, citizen host,” said he, his lean, 
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wolfish face wearing a doleful look, “ but there are men in France 
so abandoned, so lost to all sense of duty to Mother Nation, that they 
demur at accepting the paper of the Republic. I know of one,” he 
added thoughtfully, “‘ who was guillotined last week in Thouars for 
refusing to accept an assignat for more than seventy-five per cent of 
its face value.” 

The vintner’s eyes considered the speaker and appraised his 
rascally mettle. 

“They did well,” he agreed quickly. ‘‘ Do not suppose that 
I am one of those, citizen. I considered the assignat attentively to 
assure myself that it is genuine. There is so much forgery nowa- 
days... .” He shrugged to complete the sentence and counted out 
the change in full, without a murmur. 

Guinard was at pains to control his laughter, to preserve rigidity 
in the lines of his lips. Later, as they rattled out of the city in the 
mayor’s little cart, he commended the shrewdness of Capoulade. He 
patted his shoulder affectionately. 

** You did famously, mon vieux,” said he. ‘‘ My faith, but there 
will be some maledictions uttered by the patriots of Thouars—under 
their breath, Capoulade, eh?” And he laughed his jovial laugh, 
whilst Capoulade grinned cynically. 

* Leave it to me, mon patron,” said he, “‘ and I'll show you how 
to flay these breechless sons of dogs.” 

It was on the morrow that their adventure befell them. In the 
afternoon they reached Bressuire—the stronghold of the Vendeans. 
From this it will be seen that, in returning home, Guinard had chosen 
the longest way round. Capoulade was entirely in his confidence 
as to the reason, and he laughed his close-lipped laugh when a surge 
of Royalist peasants, with the white cross in each round hat, sur- 
rounded the cart and declared them prisoners, being attracted by 
the mayor’s tricolour sash and plumes. 

Guinard made a brief speech, in which he declared that appear 
ances notwithstanding he was as much for God and King as any of 
them. To this his peroration was a brief demand to be taken instantly 
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before M. de Charette, the commander of the Royalist forces in the 
town. 

Capoulade did not accompany his master into the presence of 
the insurgent leader. But he had a very good idea of what was taking 
place there: Guinard, the false Republican, was informing the 
Royalists of the strength and disposition of General Quétineau’s 
forces about Thouars. Capoulade permitted himself to wonder what 
profit he could extract from his denunciation of Guinard on their 
return to Thouars, but he found his calculations hampered by the 
thought that, after all, there would be no more than his own word 
against Guinard’s, and that—human nature being what it was— 
Guinard’s was the more likely to be believed. 

Presently the mayor reappeared, accompanied by M. de Charette 
in person, who shook hands with him in sight of all the assembled 
insurgents, to whom he commended the care of his friend. 

They left Bressuire in a sort of triumph, upon which Capoulade 
permitted himself the liberty of passing certain strictures. 

“Most injudicious, mon patron,” said he. “‘‘There may be patriots 
in Bressuire, just as there are Royalists in Thouars. Now a word from 
them to General Quétineau and it would go very ill with us.” 

But Guinard was not disturbed. 

“Pish!” said he. ‘‘ By to-morrow the Royalists themselves 
will be in Thouars, and Quétineau and his rabble in full flight. I 
tell you there is such a breeze springing up in La Vendée as will 
sweep France clear of this cloud of sansculottism. Before the summer 
is out the King will be back in Paris.” 

“The King is dead,” said Capoulade. 

“The King never dies,” replied Guinard in a big voice, 
impressively. 

““ Not even when he is guillotined ? ” quoth Capoulade. 

Guinard turned to regard him gravely, sorrowfully. At times 
this Capoulade, so cunning at others, shows signs of impenetrable 
stupidity. ‘They were driving at a gentle pace along a road that was 
cut through a forest, approaching a bridge over the River Thoué. 
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IGNORED HIM IN A MANNER ALMOST CONTEMPTUOUS 
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Guinard was minded to explain this mystery of the immortality 
of kingship, and he made an excellent beginning. He was inter- 
rupted, however, by the sudden appearance of a half-dozen men 
from among the trees; all looked fierce, all wore sabots and had 
white crosses in their hats, and all six of them were levelling muskets 
at Guinard and his companion. Quite unnecessarily someone 
shouted, “‘ Halte-la !”’ Guinard had already halted and sat smil- 
ing benignly upon these and upon others like them, who came 
streaming from the forest upon either side of the road. A young 
dandy of some twenty years in fine clothes and a charming pig- 
tail, but sadly in need of a shave, advanced truculently upon the 
travellers. 

‘“* Now then, canaille, dogs of sans-culottes, give an account of 
yourselves. What the devil are you doing here?” 

His young eyes were very fierce ; his whole manner said as plain 
as words, “I hope to have the pleasure of hanging you within five 
minutes.” 

Guinard made him no answer in words. He took off his hat, 
and removed from the lining a scrap of paper, which he presented 
to the officer. 

At sight of it the young man fell back at once and saluted with 
a flourish. “‘ Return arms!” he barked over his shoulder, and the 
menacing muskets were immediately lowered. 

A few words were exchanged, the ambuscaders vanished into 
the woods once more, the leaves rustled into silence, and Guinard 
pursued his way. Less than half an hour later, just beyond the bridge 
over the Thoué, they were met by a detachment of Republican cavalry. 
It was commanded by Captain Duchatel—a distinguished officer— 
who two years ago had been a pastrycook in Marseilles. The mayor 
cursed softly under his breath. The officer drew rein and exchanged 
courtesies with the Mayor of Thouars. 

Then, looking at him attentively, with frowning brows, “ You 
return from Nantes by an odd way,” said he, a note of interrogation 
in his voice. 
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“True,” said Guinard quite coolly. ‘ I made a detour at some 
risk to myself in the service of the Nation. I was pursued by some 
infantry some miles this side of Bressuire, but, the Goddess of Reason 
be praised, I got safely away.” 

“You have been to Bressuire ?” cried the officer in increasing 
surprise. 

“Ah, but no,” said Guinard with a wink that implied he was 
not such a fool as that. “I kept clear of Bressuire by some three 
leagues.” 

“And, save for this infantry, the country is quiet? You saw 
nothing ? ” 

“‘ Nothing,” answered the mayor. 

“Good. En avant!” he shouted to his men and waved his sabre. 

They thundered past, over the bridge and down that forest 
road, straight into the ambuscade and the death to which Guinard 
sent them, and to which he would have sent all the Republican rabble 

of France. 

No sooner had they passed than the mayor whipped up his horse 
and made for Thouars as fast as his little beast could go. 

“That was an ill encounter,” he muttered, and a shiver ran 
through him. ‘ Peste! I had not reckoned on it. Pray Heaven the 
Royalists will do their work well and let no man return to tell the 
tale of that ambush.” 

But his prayer was not heard. Under the very walls of Thouars 
he was overtaken by Captain Duchatel’s returning troop. Half a 
dozen saddles had been emptied and at least a dozen men were 
wounded. Duchatel’s left arm hung useless at his side. Nevertheless 
they came along now at a furious gallop. 

“ Arrest that man!” roared Duchatel ! 

“Upon what grounds?” demanded the mayor, blenching at 
the thought of what might be in store for him. 

* T’ll state my grounds before General Quétineau.” 

“ But what has happened ?” the mayor insisted, determined to 
act the part of innocence. 
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“ Death has happened ! ” snarled the Republican, “‘ and perhaps 
treason. Bring them along.” 

As they went Guinard quieted his tremors. After all, what proof 
could there be that the ambuscaders had disclosed themselves to 
him? Besides, there was his excellent Republican reputation in 
Thouars. The notion of his being a traitor would be flouted by all 
men, from Quétineau himself downwards. 

So it was with a comparatively quiet heart that he suffered him- 
self to be haled into the presence of the Republican general. 

Quétineau, a big, florid man in blue uniform, coat, white nan- 
keens, and Hessian boots, sat studying a map at a deal table in a 
bleak whitewashed room of truly Republican austerity. The floors 
were bare, and the only decoration of the wall was a sheet bearing 
the orders of the day, and a splash of evening sunshine, like a splash 
of blood, upon the whitewash. 

He rose as the wounded Duchiatel burst into the room, dragging 
his captives after him. He glanced with incredulous amazement at 
the mayor while the story was being told. He scowled and swore 
as he heard it. But at a suggestion that Guinard might be in com- 
munication with the Royalists he shrugged impatiently. 

** And what have you to say, Guinard ?” he asked, convinced 
that Guinard’s answer would be as ready and conclusive. 

It was, and Quétineau was on the point of dismissing the matter 
when Capoulade found that he had something to say. 

He had been considering his position, and for the first time in 
his life he experienced an overwhelming impulse to speak the truth. 

He spoke it. He told them succinctly and precisely that the 
mayor had visited Bressuire that morning, that he had been closeted 
with M. de Charette, that the ambuscaders had challenged them 
and then allowed them to pass on when Guinard presented a safe- 
conduct from the Royalist commander. 

Guinard, stricken and grey-faced, looked at Capoulade with eyes 
of utter amazement and horror. When the little rascal had done, a 
tempest of speech burst forth in that room of the mairie. Quétineau 
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swore, Duchatel swore, the very troopers swore—for Republican 
troopers were not to be restrained by the presence of officers in the 
glorious days of Equality. 

“And why didn’t you tell us this before?” blazed Quétineau 
at last. 

Capoulade spread his hands, his sharp wolf face thrust 
impudently forward. ‘‘ I was coming to tell you when we were 
taken,” he answered promptly. 

“Coming to tell him?” thundered Duchatel. ‘“ But why— 
why did you not tell me of the trap that waited for us ahead ? 
Why did you allow us to ride into it ?” 

“J dared not. ‘This abandoned slave of despots had threatened 
to shoot me dead at the first word. He had his pistol ready.” 

“That’s a lie!’ said Guinard. But none heeded him. 

“Yet a good sans-culotte,” said Duchatel loftily, “‘ would have 
done his duty and been shot.” 

7 “True,” answered the plausible little rascal, his voice vibrating 
with noble conviction, noble intent, ‘‘ I would have done my duty 
to the Nation and never grudged my life as the price of that privilege. 
But I perceived that here, unfortunately, I should have been shot at 
my first word, before I could perform that duty ; and had I been shot, 
I ask you, who would have been left to unmask this villain ? ” 

“ He is right,” said Quétineau. “He is a good patriot. Search 
me that fellow.” 

“You need look no further than the lining of his hat,” said 
Capoulade. 

The search thus directed disclosed at once that utterly damning 
piece of evidence—the safe-conduct obtained from Charette. 

‘Enough !” said Quétineau. His eyes, hard as agates, played 
over the unfortunate mayor. “‘ Dog!” he said. Then he turned to 
Duchitel. ‘A firing-party in the courtyard, within ten minutes.” 
And so dismissed the matter. 

When all had gone save the general, Capoulade licked his lips 
and blinked. A shiver ran down his spine at the thought of the 
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narrowness of the peril through which he had come. Then like a 
ray of sunshine into the obscure cell came the golden reflection that 
his chance had come at last. His ill-luck was conquered. And the 
thing had come upon him unawares, as Fortune’s favours ever come. 

Quétineau looked up gloomily. ‘“ Why do you wait?” he 
asked curtly. “‘ You have done your duty, citizen. The Nation thanks 
you. You can go.” 

The Capoulade, who, like all rogues, was a good actor, burst 
suddenly into tears. 

‘Why, what the devil’s this?’ demanded the general almost 
angrily. 

“‘ Guinard was good to me,” sobbed the rascal. “‘ He was as a 
father to me, and I have sent him to his death.” 

“Had he been your father your duty to the Nation demanded 
it. You have nothing with which to reproach yourself.” 

“I know, my general. Yet it is a hard duty that the Nation has 
imposed upon me.” 

“You have discharged it nobly, citizen,”’ the general comforted 
him. “Let that thought uplift you.” He sighed, infected by 
Capoulade’s emotion. “ Alas! he was my friend too. Yet you saw 
with what determination I pronounced against him. One must suffer 
if necessary for the greater honour and glory of our sacred Nation.” 

““T suppose so. I suppose so.’”’ Capoulade sniffed and mopped 
his eyes with the sleeve of his dirty coat, thereby leaving his face 
dirtier than it had been before. “ May I... may I beg a favour, 
my general?” he ventured timidly. 

** What is it, mon brave?” 

“His poor daughter—his only child, whom he left in Nantes— 
would like to know that he had been decently buried. If I might...” 

Quétineau was on his feet in a moment, grasping the rascal’s 
hand. 

“Citizen,” he said, “I honour your feelings, your emotions, 
and your wishes. It shall be as you desire. I desire it so myself. 
Was he not my friend?” 
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He sat down again and wrote the order. As he sanded it the 
window shook with the vibration of the fusilade in the yard below. 
It was over. 

Capoulade drove out of the courtyard in Guinard’s trap with 
Guinard’s body lying in the bottom of it. 

He bore it home, and ten minutes’ diligent search revealed to 
him between the leathers of the mayor’s boots the five thousand 
livres in assignats which were the reward that Heaven sent Capoulade 
for having so nobly discharged his duty to the nation. 

Equipped with a safe-conduct from Quétineau, to enable him 
to travel safely to Nantes and bear the sad news to Guinard’s daughter, 
Capoulade—now a man of fortune—set out upon the morrow. The 
tide of his luck was but at the beginning of its flow. In Nantes was 
the delectable Mélanie. Capoulade thrilled with anticipatory delight. 
The girl had treated him in the past with airs and graces little becom- 
ing the wife of a patriot, as she was about to become. Well, well ! 
He would amend all that. He had a way with women, had Capoulade, 
not quite a lover’s way perhaps, but no matter. If she would be 
loving, good ; if not, why so much the worse for her. 

So it was with a blithe heart indeed that our little rascal entered 
the city of Nantes once more. 

It occurred to him that before waiting upon Mélanie he would 
do well to render himself more presentable. Women like a nice 
exterior, he reflected, and he did not look his best in these rags. 

He sought a tailor, and chose with care a suit, stockings, shoes, 
and hat, all of the very plainest, as became a sober Republican. 

Fifty-five livres the man demanded for the lot. Capoulade ten- 
dered him an assignat for a hundred. The tailor sniffed at it con- 
temptuously and presented Capoulade with five livres change. 

‘‘ What’s this ? ” said he, fierce as a rat. 

“ Your change,” said the tailor coolly. “ The assignat is not 
good for more than sixty livres.” 

There was something so supercilious, so savouring the aristocrat 
about this infernal tailor that it offended Capoulade’s lofty sense of 
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patriotism. He would waste few words with him. He thrust the 
bundle back. 

“‘ Return me my assignat,” he demanded curtly. 

“With pleasure,” said the other, so heightening his offensiveness. 

Capoulade took the bill in his left hand. In his right he took 
the tailor’s beard. By this he pulled the fellow’s face down until it 
was on a level with his own, then into it he fiercely spat his valediction. 

“You want shaving, my friend. We’ll see what the National 
barber can do for you with his famous razor. Just wait until I return 
from the Prefecture.” 

On that he released his hold and flung out of the shop in a white- 
heat of rage. The scared tailor ran to the door and called him back. 
But Capoulade was too angry to give heed. Straight as an arrow he 
took his way to the Prefecture and in a big voice demanded instant 
audience of the Prefect. He was desired to lower his voice, informed 
that the overbearing manner had disappeared from France with the 
despots, all of which but went to increase his anger. Presently he 
was introduced into the august presence of the Prefect—a grimy 
fellow with a phrygian cap on a dishevelled head, who sat in a bare 
room that reminded him of the one in which he had been brought 
before Quétineau. 

Capoulade smacked his assignat down upon the table. “ Be good 
enough, citizen, to tell me what that may be worth in Nantes,” he said. 

The Prefect in silence took up the bill, fingered it, considered 
Capoulade, pondered him from head to foot. Truly the Prefect was 
a formidable-looking ruffian, and the little rogue felt his effrontery 
leaving him under the sluggish regard of that bloodshot eye. At 
last the Nation’s representative deigned to speak. 

““ Have you any more of these about you ? ” he growled. 

“* What do you mean ? ” quoth Capoulade. 

A couple of sans-culottes in red shirts lounged against the wall. 
The Prefect indicated Capoulade to them. 

** Search him,” he said shortly. 

Fearing the worst, Capoulade made a dash for the door. He was 
intercepted, caught, searched, and his bundle of assignats brought to 
light and submitted to the Prefect. 
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The Prefect looked through them. Then his dull eyes rested 
once more upon Capoulade. 

“You are audacious,” he said, ‘‘and so Iam sorry for you, because 
Ilike audacious men.” He sighed. “ Hélas! The forging of assignats 
is a capital offence. I’m afraid they’ll guillotine you. Take him away.” 

“ Wait |!” screamed Capoulade. ‘‘ Forged? Did you say they 
are forged ? ” he cried, his little eyes looking big for once. 

“That is what I said,” replied the emotionless Prefect. 

“But I didn’t forge them,” Capoulade protested. He was livid. 

He felt the weight of his ill-luck upon him in that moment as 
he had never felt it yet. It was only to him that such things could 
happen. ‘I can explain,” he bleated. 

“Why didn’t you say so? Explain, then.” 

He explained. There was nothing for it but the truth. And 
the truth, as we know, far from being a friend of his, was almost a 
stranger to him. 

When he had done the Prefect’s brow looked black and ominous. 

_ “But this is still worse!” he cried. ‘“‘ You have stolen the 
property of the Nation—for the goods of a traitor are by law confiscate 
tothe Republic. There is less hope for you than ever. You are certain 
to be guillotined.” He waved his hand, and a very limp Capoulade 
was assisted toward the door by the Prefect’s men. 

But the cruellest cut was yet to come—delivered by the Prefect’s 
vanity. 

“It is very odd,” said he, ‘‘ but now that I come to look at these 
assignats more closely I see that I was mistaken. They are genuine, 
after all.” 

And he laughed asoft, malicious laugh, which informed the almost 
swooning Capoulade of the trick which had been played upon him 
to discover how so disreputable-looking a fellow came to be so well 
supplied with money. 

The bitterness from his writhing soul welled up in the astonishing 
words he uttered as he was flung into a prison cell—‘‘ I wonder whether 
my ill-luck will play me such tricks as these in the next world.” 

It was necessary for a gaoler to reassure him with the reminder 
that the Republic had abolished the Hereafter. 
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THE worst of it was that Johnny Marchant had nothing par- 
ticular to complain of. He did not live in a slum in the most miserable 
part of London. He lived in a beautiful old house in the country. 
His father did not beat him when he came home drunk, because his 
father very rarely left his house and therefore he couldn’t come home. 
And besides, his father never got drunk. His old grandmother 
never thought of shutting him up in dark cupboards. All the cup- 
boards at Johnny’s home were full of books and of curious and beautiful 
things, so there was no room for Johnny. Besides, his grandmother, 
who came on visits about twice a year, would never have dreamt of 
doing such a silly thing. In the first place she was as kind as kind 
could be ; and then she was not the sort of woman to take a lot of 
rare china out of a cupboard for the sake of putting a little boy into 
it ; in fact, as I say, Johnny Marchant had nothing whatever to com- 
plain of, and that’s a pity. People are not interested in a child who 
isn’t shut up in the dark, starved, or beaten. It is true that Johnny’s 
mother had died when he was a year old. But he never remembered 
her, and his nurse Mary knew what a boy’s feelings are, and generally 
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had gooseberry jam for tea. Or if not, blackberry jelly in the blue 
Chinese pot with the yellow dragons. 


2 


So, since we cannot pretend that Johnny Marchant had a rough 
time, we may as well make the best of the smooth things that he 
enjoyed. To begin with, the house that he lived in was old and odd 
and beautiful. It was in a hollow looking over a quiet bay of a calm 
blue sea. About it were groves of dark ilex trees, green all the year 
round ; and then there were huge old laurels of a brighter green 
that blossomed and bore a crimson-purple fruit. There was a lawn 
in front of the house with fuchsia hedges twenty feet high. On one 
side was the kitchen garden, where the peaches grew from pale green 
to yellow, and from yellow to pink, and from pink to crimson all 
through the spring and summer. On the other side were the dessert 
apples and pears in an orchard sloping to the south and the sea. 
Then from the first lawn steps went down to the second lawn, called 
Johnny Summerhouse Lawn, for here was a summer house that had 
tried to look like a Chinese temple, before the white roses had grown 
all over it. And then another flight of steps went down to Well 
Lawn, where a tall pine tree grew off a red rock, and all manner of 
green boughs shaded a bubbling well, with white sand always stirring 
at the bottom of it, as the water rose clear and cold out of the heart 
of the hill. And, after that, below again was the wild place where 
all the trees grew thick together and the ground was rich with ferns, 
and a steep path twisted in and out of the wildness down to the sea. . 


3 
As for the house ; it was about a hundred and twenty years old. 
There was a ground floor and a first floor, and that was all, and then 
a thatched roof. The walls were painted white, and the veranda was 
painted green, and purple clematis covered it. And on the path, in 
front of the house, were six great green tubs, and in the six great 
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green tubs there were six great green bushes of box, as old as the house. 
The man who had built it was a captain in the Navy, who had fought 
in all the fights against Napoleon and had sailed all over the world 
besides. He had made the builders paint the walls white, and had 
called his house Casabianca, or White House. But when the box 
trees in the tubs grew big and round, as they soon did, the country 
people called the place “ The Bunches,” and at last it was known as 
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Casabianca Bunches, and Johnny never heard the last of it when he 
went to school and told his best friend where he lived. In fact he 
was called ‘‘ Bunches ” at Oxford ; and for all I know his fellow- 
judges call him “‘ Brother Bunches ” to this day—except when they 
are all dressed in scarlet and white and wear great wigs. 
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So there were all sorts of nice things outside the house, and one 
could always get lost in the wild place. And when it rained, there 
were all sorts of nice things inside the house. There were Chinese 
monsters and junks and temples made of ivory and lacquer cabinets, 
rich red and gold and mother-of-pearl, and Japanese pictures in deep 
fine colours, with people making horrible faces in the front, and 
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blue mountains and rivers and bridges in the distance, and Indian 
gods with too many arms, and elephants’ heads, and serpents and 
everything a boy can want. As for books, there were plenty every- 
where: Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, The Arabian Nights, Jeremy Taylor, 
Roderick Random, the Poetical Works of Akenside, the Waverley 
Novels, Gil Blas, Gulliver’s Travels, all Dickens’, Jortin’s Sermons, 
and Don Quixote. In due time Johnny tried them all—very small 
bits of some of them, and, as his father said, gave himself a liberal 
education. And yet his father and his grandmother and his Aunt 
Letitia were sometimes “ quite uneasy’ about him. He was so 
very odd at times. The old doctor came over from Nantgaron and 
heard all about it, and looked at Johnny’s tongue, and punched him 
in the proper places, and sent powders; and that was no good. 
Then Johnny was taken to the doctor at Bristol, who said he must 
live on cream and mutton chops done pink ; and that was no good. 
Then Johnny was taken to the doctor in London, and he said that 
raw carrots, finely sliced, with plenty of nuts, would make an immense 
change for the better; but that did no good. Though his doctor 
spoke of “‘ irritability of the nervous system,” “‘ marked psychological 
cachexia,” “‘ idiosyncrasy,” and “‘ pathogenic ” at considerable length. © 
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Johnny’s trouble was a very odd one, and for some time his 
relations didn’t think much about it. It began by his telling long 
stories about where he had been and what he had seen, all the most 
wonderful things that he hadn’t seen and couldn’t have seen. Mary, 
the nurse, heard most of these tales in the morning and at tea-time 
and at bed-time, and she only said, ‘‘ Yes, dear”; ‘‘ Of course, 
darling”; “I see, Master Johnny”; and “ Well, I’m sure!” not 
heeding a word of it. So she heard how Johnny had been a long way 
off to a big town, ever so much bigger than Nantgaron, and there 
were houses and houses, and then a sort of country in the middle of 
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the houses, full of trees and grass, and there all the wild beasts in the 
picture-books came alive, elephants and everything. And Mary cut 
more bread-and-butter, for this was at tea, and said, “‘ Beautiful, I’m 
sure.” Another time there was a story of a great place, full of lights, 
and seats rising one behind another ; and then something dark went 
away, and there was a wood beyond, and people in queer dresses 
talking and singing. ‘ That’s the way,” said Mary, “and here’s 
your nightshirt, Master Johnny, nice and warm, as I’ve aired it myself 
by the kitchen fire.” Then it was a tale about another country in the 
middle of the big town, not the country where the beasts in the picture- 
book came to life, but a different one, and big soldiers in scarlet and 
gold with bright swords in their hands riding through the country, 
and a band playing. And Mary went on cutting the bread-and-butter 
and helping the jam and brushing Johnny’s hair, and not putting 
herself out a bit. Sometimes Johnny would tell his adventures to 
his father, who let him run on as he liked. Imaginative children, he 
said to himself, will always “‘ make up ” and “‘ make believe,” and it is 
absurd to punish them for lying. So he would listen almost as quietly 
as Mary ; and one night Johnny told him a long and confused story 
of one of the bright places with rows of seats rising one above another 
and the dark place getting bright, and then all sorts of wonderful 
things happening : a man all white and misty, who talked in a deep 
voice and seemed to frighten everybody very much, and a king and 
queen sat on thrones, and a man in a black cloak, who seemed very 
miserable, talked to them, and at last they all kilied each other, and 
so everybody was dead, and it got dark again, and there was a great 
noise. Mr. Marchant went on reading his paper, and said, “I 
see,” and “ Very good, and what did they do then?” ‘“ Did you 
say a churchyard and a rather cross clergyman with a bald head ? 
Dear me! About your bedtime, isn’t it?” He thought nothing 
about it, and he didn’t think anything about it when his cousin 
Anna—one of the “ Dawson girls,” aged fifty-five—wrote to him 
from London and said amongst many other things : “‘ Do you think 
Hamlet quite a suitable play for Johnny? He is surely very young 
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for all the horrors. I must say he seemed to be enjoying himself 
when I saw him two or three weeks ago at the Lyceum. Irving is 
certainly very fine. Was Johnny staying with the Gascoignes? I did 
not recognize the lady next to him.” Mr. Marchant simply said, 
“Tut, tut, tut: Anna talking nonsense as usual,” and paid no more 
attention to the matter. He had not listened to half Johnny’s story 
of the misty man and the miserable man and the king and queen 


THE DOCTOR LOOKED AT JOHNNY’S TONGUE 


and the cross clergyman, and he had forgotten all about the rest. 
And, anyhow, he knew that Johnny had been at Casabianca Bunches 
all the summer, and Anna had always been a muddlehead. 
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Mr. Marchant only began to get seriously disturbed about the boy 
one hot day in August, when Johnny was about nine. There was 
some business to be done at Nantgaron, the market town, eight miles 
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away, and Mr. Marchant drove over in the dogcart. As he was 
lunching in the coffee-room of The Three Salmons, his friend, 
Captain Lloyd, came in and sat down at another table and began to 
munch bread ‘and cheese and to drink beer out of a great silver 
tankard with a lid. At first he talked of the harvest, which, as he said, 
was the earliest for twenty years, and then he remarked : 

‘“‘ What have you done with Johnny? Turned him loose in the 
tuck shop ?” 

“ Johnny ?” said Mr. Marchant. ‘“ What d’you mean? If left 
him at home. Nothing to amuse him at Nantgaron.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, I saw him in the High Street ten minutes ago. He 
was staring at those steeplejacks mending the weathercock on the 
spire of St. Mary’s.” 

“JT left Johnny reading on the veranda at home an hour and a 
half ago, and I’ve only just come. He could hardly have walked the 
distance in the time. You must have mistaken some other boy for 
him.” 

* Well, that’s very strange. I was quite close to him. He was 
wearing a straw hat with a green ribbon and a pheasant’s feather stuck 
in it.” 

Mr. Marchant looked very oddly at Captain Lloyd. 

“* Queer things boys will wear,” was all he said, and that was not 
much to the point. But the fact was that he had noticed the pheasant’s 
feather in the straw hat with the green ribbon on Johnny’s head when 
he said good-bye to him on the veranda, and had told Johnny that 
that style of hat was very little worn in town just now. Clearly 
Johnny had managed to get a lift into Nantgaron, and the only thing 
to do was to ask him what he meant by it. And so when Mr. Marchant 
got home about tea-time, the first thing he did was to ask Mary, the 
nurse, whether Master Johnny had come back. 

““He’s not been away, sir. He’s reading in the Rose Bower, 
and I’m just going to call him for his tea.” 

‘““ Not been away, Mary? Do you mean he was in to dinner ? ” 

“ As usual, sir, at one o’clock. Roast chicken and raspberry 
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tart. And I thought to myself how children can eat so well and the 
weather so hot.” 

Mr. Marchant looked hard at the nurse and then said : 

“Oh, Isee. Thank you, Mary. That’s all right, then.” 

He didn’t see at all. But he thought the matter over, and decided 
that it was quite possible that some other little boy might have a straw 
hat with a green ribbon and stick a pheasant’s tail feather in it. Soon 
after tea Mr. Marchant was enjoying his hollyhocks and his pipe on 
the Summerhouse Lawn, and Johnny was helping, and putting in a 
word about the Templar in Ivanhoe. And then he said: “ Daddy ! 
weren’t those men wonderful to-day, right up on the very top of the 
church ? ” 

And Mr. Marchant’s pipe dropped out of his mouth. 
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It was no good to try to get Johnny to explain. He didn’t seem 
to think that there was anything to explain. He said he wondered 
what his father was doing at Nantgaron, so he thought he would go 
and see; and that was all, and that was how all his relations got 
“quite uneasy,” as they said. And the doctors’ medicines and 
chopped carrots and nuts made no difference whatever. ‘Till at last 
the parson said there was nothing for it but school, and the boy was 
“ packed off,” first of all to a big preparatory school, and then to a 
bigger public school. Odd things happened once or twice at both 
places. He began to tell the other boys one of his queer stories and 
was promptly kicked and clouted as a young liar. ‘Then he got into 
trouble for being about the town at midnight, and things looked 
extremely serious. But as he was able to prove that he was fast asleep 
in the dormitory at the time, his house-master only gave him lines 
on general principles. Johnny was cured, or so his father and the 
people at home thought. 
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But many years afterwards, only three years ago as a matter of 
fact, and some time after Johnny had become Mr. Justice Marchant, 
it was appointed that he should try Henry Farmer, who was accused 
of the dreadful Hetton murder. When the court was opened, and the 
judge and the prisoner faced each other, a few people noticed that 
the two men in their different places “‘ looked as if they had seen a 
ghost.” ‘The prisoner in the dock gasped and shuddered, and mut- 
tered something about “ the man in scarlet,” and the judge on the 
bench turned ghastly white, and his head almost fell on the desk 
before him. Mr. Justice Marchant said in a faint voice that he feared 
a somewhat severe indisposition would prevent him trying the case. 
The prisoner was put back: it was another judge who sentenced 
Farmer to death a few days later. Mr. Justice Marchant never told 
anyone that he had seen the man in the dock before—and with the 
red knife in his hand. 
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Epitaph on Old Robin, a Lover of 
Cae Wine 


By HERBERT ASQUITH 


Here lies old Robin: 
for eighty years 

He tried to quench his 
thirst, 

And tilted every flagon 
down 

As lightly as his first : 


Wines of the Arno and 
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EPITAPH ON OLD ROBIN, A LOVER OF WINE 


If all the wines were spilt at once 

That flowed between his lips, 

They’d drown the tow’r of Bibury Church 
And lift a fleet of ships. 


Old Robin’s throat is cool at lasi, 
His thirsty years are done : 

Beneath the tow’r of Bibury Church 
No purple rivers run. 
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I am very glad to have this chance of telling you all the real 
truth about the Dilemma which I tried to present to the Zoo last 
summer, because there have been a whole lot of stories going about 
which are anything but true, and some of them—particularly those 
which say that I ill-treated the creature—have given me a great deal 
of pain. I considered that Dilemma’s comfort in every possible way, 
even going so far as to lend it my hot-water bottle—which it was 
stupid enough to swallow—during the voyage to England, and often 
sitting up with it at night and singing it to sleep. In return it behaved 
with extraordinary thoughtlessness and selfishness, as well as making 
it almost impossible for me ever to visit the Zoo again. But when 
people say I was unkind to it they are simply talking rubbish, and 
the time has come for me to speak out. 

This, then, is what really happened. 

You probably know that there has never been a Dilemma at the 
Zoo, and when I first went there and offered to catch one for them, 
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and to bring it home, and to give it to them, I am sorry to say that they 
scoffed at me. But I kept my temper, as I almost always do. 

“Tf you will build a large enough cage,” I said, ‘“‘ and put in 
some mud for it to wallow in, and a tree for it to scratch itself against, 
and plenty of bananas and ginger-beer for it to eat and drink, then 
you can leave everything else to me. I give you my word that the 
Dilemma shall be here not later than the first of August.” 

They saw that I knew what I was talking about. They stopped 
scoffing, and promised to do all that I had asked. 

We then shook hands all round, and they offered me a straw- 
berry ice, which I was good-natured enough to accept. A week 
later I set sail for the island of Quandary, where I had learnt that a 
large flock of Dilemmas had lately been both seen and heard. I 
took with me a quantity of nets, lassoes, string, sealing-wax, spades, 
pick-axes, fly-papers, muzzles, and glue, as well as a cage of my own 
invention which folded into a small space and could be pushed along 
on wheels. And as the weather was fine and the sea was smooth the 
voyage passed very pleasantly indeed. 

On the seventeenth of June we dropped anchor in a beautiful 
bay surrounded by gorgeous scenery. I said good-bye to the captain 
and the other passengers, had all my bundles and packages taken 
ashore, and spent a very restful night in the best hotel, sleeping 
soundly until nearly ten o’clock, when I was awakened by a slight 
earthquake. 

That, however, is nothing to an old traveller like myself. I 
got up, dressed, had an excellent breakfast, and engaged a native 
guide and sixty-five native porters. They all (except the guide) put 
my bundles and packages on their heads, and we set off in single file 
in the direction of the marshes where the Dilemmas were said to 
be lurking. I rode a bicycle myself, and wore top-boots so as to 
protect myself from the rattlesnakes which abound on this island ; 
but I’m not sure that the others weren’t more comfortable, for the 
roads were very bad, and, as I discovered afterwards, the rattle- 
snakes are quite harmless at this time of year. Still, we were covering 
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seven miles each day, and on the third afternoon I was thrilled to hear 
a loud trumpeting and mooing from some distance ahead of us, 
which, unless I were very much mistaken, meant that we were 
nearing the end of our journey. 

I got off my bicycle, crept forward very cautiously on my hands 
and knees, and peered through the undergrowth. And there, to my 
delight, I saw about forty full-grown Dilemmas standing up to their 
knees in some very dirty water and whisking their tails to and fro. 

It was one of the grandest sights that I have ever seen. 

At this moment, though, I unfortunately sneezed. Instantly the 
entire herd of Dilemmas snorted and squealed, and all except one 
galloped away as fast as they could go. At the same time my sixty- 
five native porters all dropped the bundles and packages which they 
had been carrying on their heads and ran away in the opposite 
direction. While the guide uttered a loud scream of terror and fled 
after them without once looking back. 

_ I was thus left alone with the remaining Dilemma, in as awkward 
a situation as can well be imagined. 

However, I hadn’t come five thousand and twenty-one miles 
for nothing, and if I couldn’t capture it single-handed, at least I 
could and would take its photograph. 

The Dilemma stood quite still while I unpacked my camera, and, 
as you will see from the picture on next page, I secured a very fine 
view of this curious animal. You will note that it has six legs, an 
absurd tail, two large horns, a footling sort of face, and a dotted line 
running across its shoulders. 

As it continued to stand there and stare at me my hopes began 
to rise again. I offered it some bananas, which it ate, and some 
ginger-beer, which it drank, but whenever I tried to catch it with 
one of my nets or lassoes it always escaped me—at the same time 
bleating and braying in the most deafening manner. 

I spread a lot of glue and sealing-wax on the edge of the marsh, 
but the Dilemma was too suspicious to go and stand in them. 

I began digging an enormous pitfall, during which the Dilemma 
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rather irritated me by coming and blowing down the back of my neck ; 
but nothing would induce it to fall into the trap. 

I set up my folding cage and whistled encouragingly to the huge 
creature, but all it did was to whistle back at me. 

I spread out my fly-papers, but it merely sniffed at them and 
crowed like a cock. 
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THE DILEMMA IN ITS NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 
(From a photograph by the Author) 


I was now utterly exhausted, and night was falling. As I lay 
down in my little waterproof tent I could hear the Dilemma snuffling 
and howling only a few yards away, but I was too tired to do anything 
more, and in a short time I fell fast asleep. 

When I woke up I was annoyed to find that the foolish animal 
had eaten my cork helmet and one of my top-boots. I shouted angrily 
at it, and to my astonishment—and, I think, rather to its own—it 
ran straight into the cage. I rushed after it and slammed the door. 
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My courage and patience were rewarded. A real live Dilemma had 
been caught at last. 

On the other hand, I was still twenty-one miles from the sea- 
coast, and the Dilemma was far too heavy either to push or to pull. 
I tried tying the cage to the back of my bicycle, but each time that I 
started pedalling the string snapped and the Dilemma barked like a 
dog. I was beginning to think that I should have to release it again, 
when suddenly the floor of the cage gave way with a loud crunching 
sound and the Dilemma began trotting after me. To leap on my 
bicycle was the work of an instant. The Dilemma continued to 
pursue me. I pedalled furiously, and the Dilemma—-still inside the 
wheeled cage—began to run. You may or may not believe it, but 
in three hours we were back at the hotel from which I had set out. 
I tied the cage to the veranda, gave my captive a hearty meal of 
bananas and ginger-beer, and went straight to bed. 

I was awakened by a crash, and found that the Dilemma had 
begun walking away again, pulling most of the veranda after it. It 
Was also grunting like a pig. I overtook it just outside the post-office 
and lashed the cage to a pillar-box. It went away with that, too, 
at the same time mewing like a cat ; but I caught up with it again 
opposite the docks, and this time I fastened the cage to a statue of 
Queen Victoria, which even this vast and powerful animal was 
unable to shift. It bellowed uproariously, but it saw that it had met 
its match. I gave it another hearty meal and it fell fast asleep. 

The steamer on which I had booked my return passage wasn’t 
due for another week, and during this period large crowds came to 
visit the Dilemma, and also to visit me with bills for the damage that 
it had done, and for the provisions which it continued to consume. 
But the Dilemma itself had quite given up struggling, and though it 
still made the most extraordinary noises and often looked at me in a 
piffling sort of way, it seemed to realize that the game was up. 

Towards the end of the week it let me scratch it behind its 


left ear. 
I also managed to fasten some straps across the bottom of the 
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cage, and on the twenty-seventh of June it was slung on board the 
steamer, and the long homeward voyage began. The other passengers 
were extremely interested in their strange companion, though I had 
to caution them against feeding it on biscuit tins and lifebelts. 
Later they began complaining that it kept them awake by hooting 
like an owl, but, as I have already told you, I took endless pains to 
soothe it by singing to it, and as it now let me scratch it behind the 
right ear as well, I really felt that it was beginning to look on me as a 
friend. It gave a good deal of trouble by blaring like a fog-horn as 
we came up the Thames, but on the twenty-ninth of July the cage was 
slung ashore again in London, and it only remained to get it to the 
Zoo. 

This I did by hiring two motor-buses, one of which pulled the 
cage from in front, while the other pushed it from behind. We 
travelled by night so as to avoid interference with the more ordinary 
traffic, but it was a slow business, and we didn’t reach our destination 
until nine o’clock on the morning of the thirtieth. 

The news of my arrival had spread, and there was a large 
crowd of keepers to meet me. 

“Ts the cage ready ?”’ I asked. 

They pointed to it, and it was exactly the sort of cage for which 
I had asked. 

“Excellent,” I said. “ ‘The Dilemma has had nothing to eat 
since it landed, so I shall go into your cage with a bunch of bananas 
and several bottles of ginger-beer, and then—if you will be good 
enough to undo the door of my cage—I think it will join me.” 

We began carrying out this plan, but as soon as the Dilemma 
had stepped out of the first cage it stopped. 

“Come along!” I cried. ‘‘ Good old boy, then! Come and 
have nice breakfast ! ” 

The Dilemma looked at me in a blithering sort of way and 
neighed like a horse. 

“This way!’ Ishouted. “ Lovely bananas for good Dilemma!” 

To my astonishment I noticed the dotted lines on its shoulders 
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beginning to crack and open. To my horror I saw a large wing 
beginning to unfold on each side. The Dilemma quacked like a 
duck, spread its wings, which were now nearly forty feet across, and 
soared into the sky. We last saw it sailing away over the trees, 
uttering triumphant chirrups, and later I had a telephone message 
saying that it had been sighted over Brighton. The next day I had 
a telegram from Quandary saying that it had been seen circling over 
the capital and buzzing like a bee, and after this, I suppose, it rejoined 
the rest of the herd. 

The people at the Zoo seemed to think that I ought to go and 
fetch it back, but I entirely disagreed with them. I have come to 
the conclusion that it is wrong to keep wild animals in cages at all, 
and I am most certainly not going to try and catch any more. 
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THE DILEMMA IN CAPTIVITY 
(From a photograph taken by the Author early on Sunday morning, June 26th, 1927.) 
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The Yellow-hammer 


By Mary WEBB 


WHEN Butter-and-Eggs in blossom was, 

And the hour noon by the Shepherd’s Glass, 
The Yellow-hammer on the eglantine 

Called his wife and his child to dine. 

But his wife cried out, “‘ Not these ! Not these ! 
I will not dine with the bumble-bees.” 

And his fledgeling son, from the cornel spray, 
Scoffed and scolded and flitted away. 

So the Yellow-hammer lifted high 

His bright barred head to the bright blue sky, 
And he called to the fairies in the fairy ring 
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All day drowsily slumbering, 

“ Pernickety they are! T. hey like not these, 
So go to the larder and bring, bring, bring 

A little bit of bread and no cheese 1” 
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TuHE fairy people flouted me, 
Mocked me, shouted me— 
They chased me down the dreamy hill and beat me with a wand : 
Within the wood they found me, 
Put spells on me and bound me, 
And left me at the edge of day in John the Miller’s pond. 


Beneath the eerie starlight 
Their hair shone curd-white ; 
Their bodies were all twisted like a lichened apple tree ; 
Feather-light and swift they moved, 
And never one the other loved, 
For all were full of ancient dreams and dark designs on me. 
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With noise of leafy singing 
And white wands swinging 
They marched away amid the grass that swayed to let them through : 
Between the yellow tansies 
Their eyes, like purple pansies, 
Peered back on me before they passed all trackless in the dew. 
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The Battle of Poitiers 


By HivarreE BELLOC 


THERE was fought upon Monday, September 19th, 1356, in a 
rolling field partly covered with vineyards at that time, about four 
and a half miles south-east of the French town of Poitiers, one of 
the most famous battles in English history ; and Poitiers has given 
it its name. Not only because it is a victory (like Crecy, ten years 
before) of a small force against a large one, nor because it showed 
superiority of weapons or of organization—though it did all that— 
but because it established for a long time to come the connection 
between England and that bit of France in the south-west, the rich 
wine district of which Bordeaux is the capital. If Poitiers had been 
lost, Gascony would have been lost. As it was, Gascony remained 
strongly attached to England for a hundred years, and you may still 
see the influence there of English ways of building. 

Gascony in this year, 1356, was governed by the eldest son of 
Edward III, himself called Edward, and known as “the Black 
Prince”. People of his rank were still speaking French, but the 
language of most of the gentry was beginning to change, so that 
Poitiers more than Crecy, though less than Agincourt, was remem- 
bered as a battle between French and English rather than as a battle 
between two sets of gentlemen speaking the same tongue. 

Edward the Black Prince had set out from Bordeaux with a 
compact little army to go raiding through the northern part of France. 
That was because during these wars there was dispute between 
England and France as to who was the right lord of the middle part 
of France north of Gascony, Edward King of England or his cousin 
John, King of France. But Edward the Black Prince, going off thus 
with only seven thousand men and a certain number of wagons 
eastward and northward, had no idea of conquering this middle part 
of France. His force was too small for that. His idea was to raid, 
taking as much booty as possible, and to get back home to his own 
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country of Gascony before the larger forces of the King of France 
could come down from Paris and its neighbourhood to catch him. 

Edward the Black Prince at this time was about twenty-six, full 
of energy and a very good soldier, and he picked the men of his small 
force carefully. There was a large number of archers, which was the 
great arm of the English, which had won Crecy and a long lifetime 
later was to win Agincourt ; and there was a first-rate though small 
fighting body from the foot of the Pyrenees, probably Basque. So 
far as we know, about half this little army was speaking various 
dialects of English, and the other half various dialects of southern 
French. Of fully-armed mounted men they had less than half their 
number. The whole body was well disciplined and well commanded, 
but, as I have said, it was not meant to undertake a regular campaign 
or to win victories. It was arranged for marching quickly, for sweep- 
ing in all the wealth it could from enemy territory, and for getting 
back with as little loss as possible. 

. The Black Prince and his small army broke camp for the east 
and the north on the 4th of August at a place called Bergerac. He 
put nearly all his men on horseback, even his two thousand five hun- 
dred archers, for the sake of speed; he got right to the middle of 
France before the end of the month, and by that time the French King 
was gathering to go out against him. 

In order to understand what happened next we must remember 
that the French King’s army was very different from the Black 
Prince’s. It was what is called a ‘‘ feudal ” army : that is, it was not 
one compact, well-disciplined body, but a lot of different levies, each 
under its own lord. It was at least double the size of the Black 
Prince’s army, it had a much larger following of foot soldiers, twice 
the number of fully-armed mounted men, but it had only half the 
number of archers, and these were not nearly as good as the English 
archers on the Black Prince’s side. They had not as good a weapon, 
for instead of the famous long-bow they only had little cross-bows, 
and they were not so well trained. If you ask why the King of France 
did not have better weapons and better trained men to use them, 
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the answer is that it took years of training to make a long-bowman, 
and no one outside England and Wales had the tradition and experi- 
ence required. They had not even learned how to make the long- 
bow, which was exceedingly hard to pull and which no one could 
handle who had not been used to it from boyhood. Moreover, the 
mounted men-at-arms, which were the main strength of the French, 
had for hundreds of years found that their power was the strongest 
thing in war, and could not believe that things were changing. It 
is often like this that with new armaments in warfare people take a 
long time to wake up to them; but there is another thing to be 
remembered as well. It is that the long-bow was not always or neces- 
sarily successful. It wanted quite special conditions for success. It 
had to have a good clear space over which to shoot, and the opposing 
enemy had to be caught quickly by the flight of arrows, for the ammu- 
nition of the long-bowman was soon exhausted, and when the arrows 
had all been shot he was defenceless. 

When the Biack Prince learned that the King of France was 
coming with his large army, more than double his own, pounding 
down to catch him, he turned south and went off as fast as he could, 
to avoid the superior force. But John, King of France, marched 
faster still. Each of the two armies was not quite clear as to where 
the other lay, and there must have been bad scouting on the French 
side at any rate. For the French army passed the Black Prince’s on 
September 13th, a Tuesday, about two days’ march north of Poitiers, 
leaving the little English and Gascon force seven or eight miles to 
the east. 

The King of France turned round to reach Poitiers and get 
news of where the Black Prince might be. Meanwhile the Black 
Prince slipped past him and was already more than four miles from 
Poitiers before the French King could come out of that town and 
was preparing to catch him up. 

Here you must understand that an army which is marching 
cannot fight. If an enemy attacks it while it is actually marching it 
will be destroyed, because it is not formed for fighting. So whenever 
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there is a danger of being thus attacked on the march, by a force that 
is advancing quicker than one’s own, there is no choice but to stop, 
form part of one’s men (at least) in battle order, and check the attack. 

This was the situation when the Black Prince had to make up 
his mind whether the French were too close for him to avoid them or 
no. He camped for the night on an open tableland, which lies about 
sixty or seventy feet above a little river called the Miosson. The fall 
from this tableland down on to the river is very steep, and the stream 
was crossed by a ford, just below the place where the English and 
Gascons had passed the Saturday night. 

The fields there look very much the same to-day as they did all 
those hundreds of years ago, except that the vineyard has been 
grubbed up and that a railway runs right through it. But there is 
the same country road passing the same lonely farm-house (then 
called Maupertuis Farm, now called Cardinerie), the same wood 
behind the battlefield, and the same ford. When you go over that 
fighting ground, as I did last summer, you might almost say that you 
had seen the same things that the Black Prince saw on that Monday 
morning at dawn watching for the advance of the French hosts. 

He had decided that he probably could get away without fight- 
ing, so he had already begun between six and seven o’clock in the 
morning, sending the wagons with his booty down the sharp hill 
towards the ford, and had left a certain part of his force, including 
most of the archers, behind on the place where he had camped, and 
had set them out in fighting order in case the attack should start. 

In point of fact it came quicker than he had thought it could, and 
he might have been taken by surprise had not the French tried to 
use a new way of fighting to prevent themselves from suffering the 
fate they had suffered at Crecy. They said to themselves, “ At 
Crecy the long-bowmen shot down our mounted gentry before the 
charge could get home, because the horses could not be as well 
defended with armour as their riders could. So now the armed men 
shall get off their horses out of range of the arrows and go up on 
foot to attack.” This was done. But though it was partially success- 
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ful, it was not sufficiently successful. These armed men dismounted 
were very heavily burdened by the iron plates of their armour, and 
they were half exhausted by the time they had got up to the line of 
archers, while many had fallen under the fire of the arrows in the 
advance. We have to remember also that they were by far the best 
fighting element in the King of France’s forces ; besides them, there 
was only a small reserve of fully-trained soldiers of the same sort 
left with the King. The rest of the army was largely made up of 
half-trained horse or ill-trained foot levies, not bound together by 
good discipline. 

Well, these French armoured men did get up to the archers’ 
line and come to hand-strokes with the corresponding armoured 
men whom the Black Prince had left to support the archers. There 
was a swaying battle, of which one could not say which side would 
win, when that part of the Black Prince’s force which had been sent 
in the early morning down the ravine towards the ford came back. 
It was fresh, of course, not having suffered any attack, and—what is 
most important—it came up upon the undefended end of the French 
body : that is, the French facing the English and Gascons whom they 
were fighting had a side to their line unprotected, and not expecting 
this attack because the ravine in which the Miosson river runs is so 
steep that men coming back up from the river towards the tableland 
above cannot be seen from the tableland. This force coming up thus 
from the side unexpectedly decided the defeat of the first big French 
body which had attacked. It began to break and fall backward, 
while the English and Gascons advanced against it, increasing their 
pressure. In that break-back it seems (we are not quite certain, for 
the accounts are very confused here) that the retiring and disordered 
body got mixed up with the French reserve and threw them into 
confusion. At any rate, they broke. There was nothing left to try 
and restore the fortunes of the King of France but for him to throw 
in his last picked men, which he had kept by him for the final effort. 

He came forward with them therefore, and it looked for a 
moment as though this reinforcement would turn the tide again, 
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in spite of so many of the French being out of the field, for the King 
and his men fought very hard, John himself gaining especial renown 
for the way in which he laid about him. He had with him his young 
son, Philip, who was only a boy of fourteen, but who fought by his 
father’s side and so got the name of “ The Bold,” which he kept all 
his life. 

Meanwhile the Black Prince had sent the little body of his men 
who came from the foot of the Pyrenees under their local lord, who 
was called the Captal (which means chieftain) of Buch. This little 
body were all mounted. They were sent off a long circuit out of 
sight of the fighting men to the east so that they could suddenly 
appear at the back of the French, for the ground there has a slight 
rise, so that, if you ride round about half a mile away from the farm, 
people standing near the farm (which was the middle of the fighting 
line) cannot see you. 

It was this appearance of the Captal of Buch behind the French 
which settled the affair. The French were surrounded, the King 
surrendered, and his capture, of course, had an immense effect, for 
not only did it throw all the French realm into disorder, but it gave 
the English King the power of holding up his French cousin for a 
very large ransom indeed. 

The French King was kept a prisoner in London, but very well 
treated, and indeed made a sort of equal guest of the King of England. 
But he could never raise the whole ransom demanded, and therefore 
died in exile, still the captive of the English Crown. ‘The palace in 
which he died was the old Savoy Palace, which stood where the Savoy 
Hotel stands now. You can still see the little church which belonged 
to this palace at the back of the Savoy Hotel as you go down to the 
river. It was there that poor King John worshipped in the last days 
of his life. 

After this great victory the Black Prince went back in triumph 
to Bordeaux with all his booty and prisoners, having become the 
most famous soldier in Europe. 
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By FRANCES CORNFORD 


O, SOMETIMES when I wake at night, 
I think the moon so round and bright, 
That it must fall for very light. 


That early, lovely liquid fall, 
Would make the stars cry out and call, 
But would not burn my hands at all. 


Even the rain, that quiet thing, 
You hear the green leaves sup in spring ; 
But if the moon did downwards fling 
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You’d never hear the softest sup. 
And nobody could scrape it up, 
It would not stay in any cup. 


The moon would fall without a sound, 
Without a stain upon the ground 
And in the morning, not be found. 
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When Nick Dressed Up 


By ALGERNON BLACKWooD 


NICK, with the red hair, had been naughty. How naughty is 
not known, but it must have been pretty bad, for the governess called 
him ‘‘ Nicholas,” and sent him to his room for the rest of the afternoon. 
Instead of going out to play in the sunshine he was to stay indoors 
alone. She locked him in too. He heard her footsteps going down 
the passage. They died away. Downstairs, in the depth of the silent 
house, they presently ceased altogether. He was alone. He began 
to look about him. 

The room he was locked up in was not really his own bedroom, 
it was a box-room. Boxes of every sort and kind stood piled up 
against the walls. In the slanting roof was a large skylight window 
that let the light in, and the first thing Nick did was to drag an 
empty packing-case and climb up so that he could peep out. Being 
nine years old and rather tall for his age, he could just manage 
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it. He poked his nose over the edge and stared down at the garden 
in the sunshine, and saw the governess walking across the lawn with 
a big book under her arm. She was going towards the summer-house, 
where the gardener was mowing the grass with the fat Shetland pony. 
He watched her. Five minutes later she was deep in her book, lying 
full length in a deck-chair. Ten minutes later he saw the book slip 
to the ground. She was asleep. Nick scrambled back on to the floor. 
“Ha! Ha!” he said to himself, and clicked his tongue. 

It was the fact of her being asleep that somehow suggested to 
him the idea of escaping. She wouldn’t hear, for one thing; for 
another, she wouldn’t see. He went over and tried the door. It 
was really locked. He shook it till it rattled, when suddenly, to his 
surprise and delight, the key shook loose and fell with a clatter to the 
floor. It made such a noise, however, that he was afraid she must 
have heard it even across the lawn. So he climbed up again on his 
packing-case to look. No! She was still asleep. He almost fancied 
he could hear her snore. 

Then, just as he was carefully climbing down again, a strange 
thing happened. Right under his nose it happened. He saw a mouse 
run over the floor. He stared. He watched it. He said ‘‘ Hist ! 
Hist !”’ It darted first one way, then another. It was hunting for 
its hole, terrified of the big human figure in the air above it. He leaped 
down to chase it. The same second it vanished. It had escaped, but 
not into its hole. It had run under the door. ‘The old door fitted 
badly. There was a crack between it and the floor. “Ho! Ho!” 
said the boy to himself, and clicked his tongue again. 

Nick was on his hands and knees in a moment. He could see 
the key lying on the landing just outside. With the help of a long 
nail he found loose in the wall he could just reach it. In a very short 
space of time the key was under the crack and in his hand. ‘T'wo 
seconds later the door was unlocked and Nick was free! “ Good 
little mouse!” he said to himself in a whisper. “I believe you 
showed me the way on purpose.” 

What to do next was the question now. After thinking things 
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over for a minute or two, he then locked himself in. He did this 
with a reason. He had an idea, this naughty Nick. He meant to 
escape, of course, but his idea was first to disguise himself, so that if 
anybody met him downstairs they wouldn’t know who he was. But 
he did not want to be interrupted while dressing. 

It was the boxes that gave him this idea of disguise, and he began 
his search at once. Nick was not the kind to waste time. Besides, 
the governess might wake up and climb the stairs to see if he was 
still there. In less than ten minutes every box that would open was 
open, their contents littered all over the floor. Nick scratched his 
red head and stared at the collection, wondering what was best to 
wear, wondering also what would fit him. His safety depended on 
his choice. 

It was a problem: the dusty floor was covered with garments 
of every description—from Wellington boots his father sometimes 
wore, to uniforms, fur coats in camphor, gun-cases, rugs, shawls, 
blankets, and a lot of female clothes he could not name at all. He 
examined them one by one, scratching his head and sighing. There 
seemed nothing he could use. The smell of camphor was quite 
sickly. Slowly, with disappointment in his heart, he began to put 
them back into their various boxes, when suddenly something shining 
caught his eye. It gleamed, it was white, it was pointed, it was—yes, 
it was—a tooth. More—it was a row of teeth. 

He picked it up gingerly, and an animal head and muzzle came 
up with it from the pile. A whole skin followed. He held his breath 
and stared, for it seemed he recognized it. He stared again. He did 
recognize it. It was the pantomime bear-skin his father used to put 
on at Christmas when the children were quite small, and when Father, 
too, was smaller than he was now. He had grown too big for it ; 
the children, Nick among them, had also grown too big for such 
nonsense. But it was a wonderful bear-skin. You could get inside 
it, head and all, and there was something you squeezed like a bulb 
so that it made a noise that sounded as if a bear was growling. 

Five minutes later Nick was inside it, practising. It fitted him 
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fairly well, though the tail and shoulders dragged a little. He stuffed 
some shawls in to make it fuller. The growl, when he squeezed the 
bulb, was like a motor-car before it starts. He could walk about in 
it, he could stretch his arms, he could open and shut the mouth 
with the great white gleaming teeth, and when he pressed the bulb 
and growled he felt exactly as if he was a real bear. There were narrow 
slits below the eyes he could see through. The disguise was perfect. 
No one could possibly recognize him. ‘“‘ Hee! Hee!” he said to 
himself excitedly. 

The next thing was—where to go; but before that he must 
make sure the governess was still asleep, or at least still in the summer- 
house. So, slipping his head free, he clambered up once more to the 
skylight window and peered over the edge. 'To his horror, he saw 
that she was no longer in the deck-chair ; the summer-house was 
empty. She must be in the house below, on her way, perhaps, to 
come and let him out. 

The same moment he caught the sound of a footstep on the 
Stairs ! 

Red-headed boys, especially naughty red-headed boys, think 
quickly. His mind was made up in a second. He sprang down, 
darted out on to the landing as rapidly as the great skin allowed, 
shut the door and locked it, and then stood motionless against the 
wall, waiting for her to come up. He hoped she would think it was 
a stuffed bear—there were two stuffed bears in the hall below—stand- 
ing on its hind legs. He kept still as a mouse, holding his arms out 
like the bears in the hall. And the steps came slowly, slowly nearer. 
Peeping through the narrow slits he could see clearly. It was the 
governess. She reached the top stair, passed him so close that she 
actually touched him, unlocked the door, and walked inside. 

Nick held his breath, not daring to turn his head ; but he knew 
she was looking round the box-room to find him. She had not noticed 
the “ stuffed bear ” evidently, because she was so accustomed to the 
couple in the hall. If she noticed it at all, she thought this was just 
an extra one that was kept upstairs. 
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“‘ Nicholas, where are you?” he heard. ‘‘ If you are good now, 
and will say you’re sorry, you may come out !” 

There was no answer. He heard her move forward into the 
room. The light was dim, for it was drawing towards evening and 
shadows lay thickly in the corners. The landing, too, where he stood 
was rather dark. 

“Nicholas !_ Do you hear me ?” came in a louder voice. There 
was still, of course, no answer. Slowly, very slowly, Nick turned his 
head. He could see her searching for him, rummaging among the 
piled-up boxes. He had put all the things back in their places again, 
and there was no sign of disorder. He watched her. She was stoop- 
ing down now, peering behind a great packing-case, calling out, 
“‘ Nicholas! Nicholas! Come out at once!” when he suddenly 
bent over, put his terrible head round the corner, pressed the bulb, 
and swung his arms about in the air. : 

The governess turned, saw the great bear behind her, heard its 
awful growl, opened her mouth, screamed, and fell back against the 
wall, knocking a large hamper over as she did so. The noise and 
clatter were tremendous. 

“Help! Help! Murder!” screamed the governess at the top 
of her voice. 

But Nick did not wait to help. He knew she would recover in 
a moment. She was only startled, really. Kicking the door to with 
a hind leg, he turned and ran downstairs as fast as ever he could go. 
He heard the door bang behind him, but the next minute, and before 
he was further than the second landing, he heard it open again, and 
out came the frightened governess, still yelling “‘ Help ! Help!” and 
flopping down the stairs after him as though a murderer were at her 
heels. 

Whether she had guessed who the bear was and was chasing 
him, Nick didn’t know ; probably she was too frightened to think 
of anything except her own safety and was flying to some room 
where she could lock herself in and feel secure. Anyhow, she came 
thumping down the stairs behind him, only so slowly that he was 
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down the second flight before she even reached the landing above. 
And at the bottom of this second flight, sitting on the tiger rug in 
the hall, he now saw Smoke, the fat grey Persian cat. The cat, at the 
same time, saw—him. 

Smoke, as a rule, was too lazy even to play. She was enormously 
fat ; she never made a quick movement of any sort unless she could 
help it. But when she saw this great bear with gleaming teeth come 
tumbling headlong down the front stairs into the hall she rose 
suddenly, arched her back, stuck her tail like a rod into the air, hissed, 
spat, jumped sideways—and was out of the hall as quick as lightning. 
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SMOKE ROSE SUDDENLY AND ARCHED HER BACK 


She shot through an open door into the drawing-room, where the 
French windows stood wide. A second later she was scampering 
across the lawn as though a dozen terriers were at her heels. And 
Nick was following her. He, too, darted into the drawing-room, out 
through the windows, and tore across the lawn towards the summer- 
house. Into this summer-house Smoke disappeared like some 
mysterious shadow. Nick, following a moment later, also disappeared 
from view. The governess, having now reached the open drawing- 
room windows, looked across the lawn, saw nothing but the 
gardener and the pony with the lawn-mower, and, mopping her 
face with her handkerchief, turned round and went back into the 


house again. 
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Hardly had she turned her back, however, when Nick, finding 
the cat behind the box of croquet mallets, produced such an alarming 
growl that Smoke, perhaps in play, perhaps in genuine fright, shot 
out of the summer-house again like a flash of light, and Nick, the 
bear, flashed after her. They emerged almost together, and so sud- 
denly that neither of them noticed the Shetland pony that was draw- 
ing the lawn-mower at that moment exactly past the opening. The 
pony, on the other hand, noticed both of them—a flying cat and a 
racing bear—just beneath its nose, at its very feet in fact. And this 
unusual sight so alarmed the pony that it flung up its heels, shook 
its head violently, and began to kick. It kicked the pile of cut grass 
completely upside down, so that the fine stuff flew into the gardener’s 
face and made him cough and choke. The shower of grass fell all 
over him like rain. 

Weedon, the gardener, was extremely surprised, for he had 
never seen the lazy pony do anything violent before, but a moment 
later he had shaken the grass out of his mouth and eyes and quieted 
the animal, when, as he turned round, he saw the sight of his life— 
a bear chasing a cat into the drawing-room window. 

“* Well I never——!” exclaimed Weedon, wondering if he was 
going to be ill—and promptly gave chase himself. The pony, accus- 
tomed to follow him, thought it was expected to do so-now, and began 
to drag the mower slowly after him towards the house. Just as 
Weedon, who was not very fast on his feet, reached the open window, 
out shot Smoke, the fat Persian cat, between his legs, the bear after 
it again, and following the bear—the governess. There followed a 
general collision : Weedon fell backwards into a geranium bed close 
to the Shetland pony, who had now reached the edge of the lawn 
and was nibbling the flowers ; the governess tripped over Weedon 
and pitched headlong into a rose bush ; the bear stumbled over the 
cat and went head over heels along the gravel path. Only the cat 
kept its feet. Smoke, tail in air and whiskers bristling, shot on ahead 
faster than ever in the direction of the front door of the house, which 
now, for some reason, stood open. 
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Meanwhile the pile of people on the ground became gradually 
disentangled. Weedon helped the governess to her feet, then 
pushed the pony away from the flowers, telling it to behave itself 
and not eat geraniums ; the bear stood upright, peeping out of its 
narrow slits. There was a general puffing and blowing, and the 
governess this time did not scream, because she had no breath left 
in her lungs. Nick, however, quicker than the others, had seen the 
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THE GOVERNESS TRIPPED OVER HIM 


cat’s tail disappearing through the open front door, and, before any- 
body could say “ knife,’ was after it. Following him as before, but 
much more slowly, came the lumbering Weedon and the unsteady 
governess. 

Nick reached the door and plunged headlong through it into the 
hall. 

Then came the final disaster. For at this very moment Thomp- 
son, the butler, happened to be crossing the hall with a tray, on his 
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way to the morning-room. Luckily, there was nothing on the tray 
but a jug of hot water he was taking to the grown-ups’ tea. It was 
quite enough, however. The cat flew past his feet like a grey shadow, 
but the bear landed full tilt against his middle, upsetting Thompson 
himself, the tray, and the jug of hot water. They all fell at the same 
moment, with a thundering noise, and it was only five seconds later, 
before any of them had time to get up again, that the morning-room 
door opened and a stern male voice cried: ‘“ What on earth is all 
this noise about ? ” 


THE BEAR LANDED FULL TILT AGAINST HIS MIDDLE 


It was Father. He had come in by the back way from riding, 
and was just sitting down to his quiet cup of afternoon tea. 

What he saw, as he stared across the hall, was a sight to be 
remembered. ‘Thompson was sitting on the floor, his red face 
drenched in water ; a bear crouched on all fours beside him, in the 
act of getting up ; on the mat by the front door stood the governess, 
who had just arrived, her hair coming down, her arms waving ; and 
behind her was Weedon, the gardener, fine-cut grass still clinging 
to his hat and neck and shoulders ; while, just beyond him, shoving 
his head almost against his coat, was the Shetland pony, which had 
managed somehow to get loose from the mower and had followed him. 
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For a moment Father stood and stared. His face at first grew 
dark, but then gradually relaxed ; the lines about the mouth softened : 
a twinkle crept into his eyes. 

“Is this the Zoological Gardens?” he enquired in his deep 
voice, “or is it, perhaps, only a—bear-garden?” And his gaze 
rested on the bear, who had now managed to stand upright, facing 
him. In these few seconds he had quickly discovered who the chief 
culprit was. 

No answer came. ‘Thompson shuffled off to fetch more hot 
water from the pantry ; Weedon, touching his hat, turned round 
and led the pony away from the hall door; the governess, tidying 
her hair as best she could, opened her mouth to explain matters, but 
found she had no breath. She moved slowly towards the door that 
led to the back stairs and disappeared. Only the bear was left. It 
was rather a frightened bear, it neither stirred nor growled, it stood 
there waiting for what might happen. 

““And what have you been up to this time?” said Father, 
gtuffly. 

“* Only—dressing up,” came the faint reply from inside the skin. 

“A dressing down is what you need,” said the gruff voice, and, 
caught up in the big arms, the bear was carried bodily into the 
morning-room. The dressing down, however, was apparently not a 
very painful matter, for a good deal of laughter was heard inside the 
room, and when Thompson returned with the hot water he saw Nick’s 
red head sticking out of the skin, its mouth busy with jam and 
bread-and-butter. 

One thing, at any rate, Nick had to do, and that was to say he 
was sorry to everybody he had upset. First to the governess, then 
to the butler, then to Weedon, then to the pony, and last of all to 
Smoke, the Persian cat. 

“Oh! Ho!” hesaid to himself when these apologies were all 
over. ‘It was worth it, anyhow!” 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN 


From all the pleasant countryside 

The people flocked to Mass, 

The altar candles had been lit, 

The good priest vested was,— 
For these 

Sing : Deo Gratias. 


Confiteor had but been said, 

The people bowed in prayer, 

And who is this comes in so late ? 

That makes the children stare ? 
Dear Saints ! 

How should the creature dare ? 
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It was a lean and hungry hound— 
The people beat the breast, 
And he hath entered the holy place 
As though a bidden guest. 

Dear Lord ! 
As though a guest at the Feast. 


Now one would strike him in the face, 
And one would flog him forth, 
He has gone to the altar steps 
This beast of little worth. 
So bold 
It wakes the children’s mirth. 


He had come in at the open door 
Withouten by your leave. 
To see him lie on the altar steps 
Made pious people grieve. 

Pray God 
This insult He forgive. 


The dog had come to the sanctuary 
Unarmed, unchid, unstayed. 
The angry hand is sudden held, 
The angry word unsaid. 

To strike 
The stoutest felt afraid. 


Betwixt the people and the priest 
He hath laid him with a sigh. 
As to his dear and lovely home 
He had come verily. 

Great peace 
Fell on the folk thereby. 
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Perhaps they had remembered 
After the first surprise 
How ass and ox beheld with awe 
The Heavenly Mysteries. 

Seeing 
God’s birth with innocent eyes. 


No serving acolyte flicked at him 
When Sanctus bell did toll. 
They said he bent a reverent head 
And knelt as for a dole, 

Good lack ! 
Like any Christian soul. 


Nor through the sermon did he sleep 
But sat and never stirred, 
As though good tidings were for him 
And every beast and bird. 

For him 
The Message and the Word. 


After the Ite Missa Est 
The children all came near 
Fondling that lean and hungry beast, 
No longer need he fear 
Man’s wrath 
But be of right good cheer. 


No longer shall he houseless go 

But shall have food and bed, 

And for the winter and the snow 

Have a warm hearth instead 
And share 

The little children’s bread. 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


But one who saw the miracle 
Bethought her of the Feast, 

It was our Father Francis, his Day, 
Who loved both bird and beast, 
His hand over them 

That they be not oppressed. 
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The Crooked Christmas Tree 


By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


It was two days before Christmas, and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon the streets of London were shining with lamps and crowded 
with shoppers searching for Christmas presents and Christmas cakes 
and Christmas puddings and Christmas turkeys and Christmas toys 
and Christmas trees. A great many children were looking forward 
to Christmas Day, and many of them had come with their mothers 
or nurses or governesses or older brothers and sisters to choose these 
jolly things. 

There was one shop full of nothing but Christmas trees ; rows 
of them stood in pots and tubs on shelves and in the window. 
Several had been bought already and were waiting to be packed up 
and sent to the homes of the happy children who would dance round 
them on the great day. These little trees looked pleased with them- 
selves and were very impatient to be gone, for they enjoy the fun 
just as much as the children do—they love to be dressed up and to 
hold presents for everybody in their green fingers. And they 
especially love the candles, so long as these don’t burn them. 

The shop was kept by a stout, middle-aged woman called Mrs. 
Patch. Some people, I am sorry to say, called her Mrs. Cross Patch, 
because she had rather a hasty temper. But her real name was 
Pansy. 

This afternoon Mrs. Pansy Patch was kept very busy selling 
Christmas trees. One could hear her saying to the customers: 
“* Now, here’s a beauty! MHere’s a perfect little tree, madam. . . . 
Don’t you like this pretty little fir tree, my dear ? ’—this to a little 
girl. “‘ Now, isn’t this a fine sturdy tree, young sir? ”’—that to a 
little boy. And very soon nearly all the trees were sold. Lots of 
gay little girls and boys, and happy parents too, and jolly nurses and 
cheerful governesses selected Christmas trees from Mrs. Patch’s and 
then went home to look forward to Christmas Day. 

At last it was time to close the shop, for all the trees were bought. 
But no—there was one which nobody had wanted to buy. That one 
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was a very ugly, dwarfish, and misshapen little tree, all grown crooked 
like a poor cripple, with stubby branches and an altogether unattrac- 
tive appearance—so much so that it had always been passed over for 
a better-looking neighbour. When the successful trees which had 
found favour with the children had been moved away to be packed 


THE CROOKED CHRISTMAS TREE 


and sent off in a motor-van to the happy households awaiting them, 
this plain, crooked tree was left alone in the window quite deserted, 
unbought, unwanted, unnoticed, overlooked by the merry little 
children who had chosen prettier ones. 

At last the shop was cleared, and Mrs. Patch came to turn off 
the lights. Then she saw the forlorn tree, shrinking with fear in its 
pot, and began to upbraid it, saying : 
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“Oh, you worthless, ugly thing! Oh, you horrid little tree ! 
Here you are still on my hands, because you are so hideous, all 
stumpy and awry. I’ve lost on you—that I have. Wasted—that’s 
what you'll be, for I doubt if you’d even light a fire in the morning. 
No! You’re good for nothing. You can be pitched on to the dust- 
cart, and good riddance.” 

Then Mrs. Pansy Patch turned her back on the tree, switched 
off the lights, and slammed the door. It was unkind of her to be so 
rude and harsh to the poor tree, because she had sold all the others 
and made a lot of money out of them, but she was cross by nature, 
like a few other people, and loved to scold. 

When the shop was quite dark and deserted, in the silence could 
be heard a bitter sob, then another and another—the crooked Christ- 
mas tree was crying. Its crooked head drooped, its crooked arms 
hung limply at its side, and its body trembled and it cried to itself in 
despair and pain : 

“Nobody wanted me! Because I am ugly nobody would buy 
me. No little child thought I was good enough to stand in the nursery 
and be decked in candles and finery and hold their presents to one 
another. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I am to be thrown on the 
rubbish heap, while all the other trees are lit up and give the little 
ones joy.” 

Thus the poor tree wailed, huddling itself together in the cold 
dark, and sobbing aloud. But nobody heard. 

That evening a small brother and sister, whose home was in a 
slum of East London, had tramped all the way to the West End to 
see the shops lighted up and the beautiful things in the windows. 
But they grew tired before they reached the grandest shops, for they 
were very young and had no money to ride in the bus. The girl’s 
feet, in her old boots, were quite blistered and sore, and she lagged 
behind, and the boy was terribly hungry. So when Meggie and John, 
as they were called, did reach the West End, the shops were nearly 
all shut and they saw hardly anything. 

But they happened to pass the window where Mrs. Patch’s 
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trees had been, and, leaning wearily against the glass to rest, looked 
in. There they noticed the crooked little tree, which was still crying 
softly to itself and drooping disconsolately in its pot, the picture 
of woe. 

“Look ! Look!” cried Meggie to John. ‘‘ There’s a Christmas 
tree! Oh my, ain’t it lovely ! ” 

“‘ Lor’ !” exclaimed John. ‘ Ain’t it just!” 

“Oh, I wish it was mine ! ” 

“So do I, then!” 

*“* I'd stick candles all over it 

“ An’ glass balls 2 

“ An’ silver tinsel, an’ a present for everybody.” 

They peered through the glass, smiling at the tree and holding 
out their hands to it. 

“It looks sad,” said Meggie. “‘ I wonder why it ain’t been 
bought, such a lovely tree ?”’ 

* If I was rich I’d buy it for you,” said John. 

~ Suddenly the Christmas tree opened its weeping eyes, saw the 
children gazing at it so longingly and lovingly, and its whole frame 
shook with emotion and joy. 

** Oh, come in, come in, girl and boy !” it cried, beckoning with 
its stumpy hands. “‘ Come in and play with me. Iam ugly, I know, 
but I will do my best for you, and I am not vain.” 

“Tt is calling us,” said Meggie, who could hear farther than 
John. ‘‘ Look! It waves its arm and signs to us to go in.” 

** We can’t get through the glass,” answered her brother. 

“The glass has gone !”’ 

And the window-frame really had vanished, or at any rate there 
were the children on the other side of it, rushing up to the crooked 
Christmas tree and shouting : 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Here we are! Hurrah for the Christmas 
tree—the loveliest tree in the world!” 

Then a wonderful thing happened—the shop burst into light, 
but it was transformed into a great ballroom with a golden floor and 
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coloured lights in the ceiling. And everywhere were fairies and 
brownies, gnomes and elves and sprites from Fairyland. In the middle, 
on a silver pedestal, stood the crooked little tree, and the fairies were 
flying round it in clouds, decking it with candles and crystal balls 
and ropes of jewels and packets of secrets. There it stood, blazing 
with glory, like a tree of gold, and the loveliest tree in the world ; 
and there stood the children, holding up their hands and crying, 
“Oh, lovely tree! Lovely tree! Lovely tree!” 

And the tree laughed and sang and waved its branches and 
shook with happiness. 

Then into the middle of it all walked Mrs. Patch, with two little 
plaits sticking out behind her head and a scarlet dressing-gown down 
to her toes, come to see what all the noise was about in her shop. 
Seeing two ragged little children only, for her eyes could not see 
fairies, she rushed at them to beat them, when a shower of pine cones 
hit her on the nose, and every inch of her body was pricked with 
sharp fir needles—the fairies were pelting and prodding her, you see. 
She began to scream for help, and then for mercy, and then she went 
down on her knees and yelled: “ Stop! Stop! I'll never be cross 
again, I promise, only do stop pricking me, please ! ” 

But the elves only went on sticking pine needles into her and 
aiming cones at her nose. Seeing that she was about to burst into 
tears and confess all her sins, the crooked little tree began to plead 
for her and beg the fairies to be merciful. And this supplication had 
its effect: the fairies stopped tormenting Mrs. Pansy Patch, and 
instead they washed her eyes with magic until she saw them, and saw 
her shop transfigured into the saloon of a palace. Then she apolo- 
gized to the poor tree for all the horrid things she had said, and the 
little tree cried: ‘‘ Never mind that, here’s something for you!” 
And it threw one of the secret packets into her arms, calling, “ Catch, 
Mrs. Patch !”? Mrs. Patch caught, and inside was a magical darning- 
needle. All you had to do was to sew three stitches with it where 
the hole was and it mended the hole by itself. 

Mrs. Patch was so delighted—for she hated darning—that she 
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hugged the Christmas tree and Meggie and John also, and joined in 
the revelling with the fairies. But after an hour or so she grew so 
sleepy that she began to yawn and to yawn, and finally fell asleep in 
a corner. Then a few thousand fairies came and carried her back 
to bed. And there she found herself when she woke up in the 
morning. 

By that time she had forgotten all about the fairies, but she 
remembered the crooked little tree, and hastened to get up and go 
and fling it into the dustbin. For alas! she was as cross as ever ! 

But when she came into the shop no tree was there—the place 
was empty. She put her head on one side and frowned and wondered 
and could not make it out. “ Oh, bother!” she exclaimed crossly. 
“I hate being puzzled!” Then she cried, “Ow! Ow!” for she 
felt a sharp prick in her finger, and, looking down, there was the magic 
darning-needle sticking into it. ‘‘ Well, where did that come from ? ” 
she thought. Then, after a long pause, she added, “‘ I had a dream— 
yes, I had a dream——”’ 

~ But she never quite remembered it, or guessed that the fairies 
had come and carried both Meggie and John and the crooked Christ- 
mas tree with them to Fairyland, where they still live, happy for 
evermore. 

And every time after that when Mrs. Patch was cross the darning- 
needle pricked her, until in self-defence she had to give up being 
cross. 


The Freckle 


By Lapy CyNnTHIA ASQUITH 


RADIANCE was the most beautiful girl that ever lived. 
No one who saw her for the first time could help staring 
at her. Her gracefulness was as the flight of a bird, and 
her colouring was dazzling. Whoever saw her thought the 
sun to be shining, for even on the dullest, greyest day her head 
glittered as though warm beams were brightening its gold. I don’t 
know for certain, but I fancy that her hair must, like the eyes of a 
cat, have shown in pitch darkness. 

Imagine rose petals, behind which candle-light glows, and you 
will have some idea as to the transparent loveliness of her skin. 

I will not tell you whether her immense eyes were grey or green 
or blue. Who shall give one name to the colour of the changing 
seas ? 

When this story begins, Radiance was sitting as still as a statue, 
because Genius, the great artist, was painting her portrait. 

“* May I look at it now ? ” she asked. 

“Yes, it is quite finished,” answered Genius. 

Swiftly Radiance slipped from her high chair and stepped 
towards the canvas. Imagine the artist’s surprise when at sight of 
her portrait she gave a shriek of rage and stamped her light silver-shod 
foot. 

“How dare you?” she cried. “ How dare you paint in my 
abominable freckle ? Take it out at once, at once, at once!” 

“Take it out ?” laughed Genius. ‘“‘ Indeed I shall not. I paint 
what I see. Besides, that little freckle greatly improves my picture. 
It gives it character. You are foolish to object to its presence. If 
one tiny dead leaf lies on a field of snow, does it not make the sur- 
rounding whiteness whiter ? ” 

‘““ Nonsense !”’ cried the furious girl, bursting into tears. ‘“‘ It 
isn’t meant to be there. It isn’t part of me! It only came six months 
ago!” 
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Radiance’s words were true. During the last summer she had 
suffered a dreadful shock. It was lovely sunny weather, and one 
evening as she sat before a mirror combing her glittering hair she 
noticed a small brown speck just on the very tip of her perfect nose. 
She tried to brush it off with her finger. To her surprise it remained 
unmoved. Anxiously she peered into her mirror. Surely, surely 
the mark couldn’t be im instead of on her skin? Alas, alas, it was 
a freckle ! 

Yes, there it stayed, a brown interruption to the flawless white- 
ness of her complexion. Now, Radiance was very proud of her 
unrivalled beauty, and that it should have even the smallest blemish 
was more than she could bear. 

Immediately all the famous beauty doctors were summoned, 
and poor Radiance tried five hundred and sixty-four different sorts 
of lotions, ointments, and salves, most of which smelt very nasty. 
All in vain ! 

Nothing removed that stubborn little freckle. Firmly estab- 
dished on the very tip of her nose, the little brown speck seemed to 
mock all efforts to banish it. 

The presence of this disfigurement, as Radiance thought it, had 
cast a shadow over the whole of her life. But, as the months passed, 
she began to persuade herself that no one who had not heard of the 
freckle could possibly notice its presence beneath all the powder 
with which she so carefully concealed it. 

That was why she was so furious to see that Genius had not 
only painted the abominable brown mark, so that all could see it, 
but had—as is the way of artists—even exaggerated it. 

Desperately she pleaded, but in vain. The artist was deaf to all 
her entreaties. At last, in a storm of tears, she rushed from the room 
to find her father. 

The nobleman was inordinately proud of his daughter’s beauty 
and could not bear to see her distress, so he hurried to Genius and 
begged him to paint out the offending freckle. Genius knew 
he had painted a masterpiece, and that Radiance and her 
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father should have no thought for anything save this silly freckle 
angered him. 

““T am sorry, sir,” he said with a stiff bow, ‘“‘ but I cannot alter 
my picture. I can give you a list of ‘ artists’ skilled to discover 
dimples and to disregard wrinkles and other so-called blemishes. My 
brush paints that which pleases my own eye. Without that brown 
speck—so skilfully placed by Nature—my picture runs some risk of 
insipidity.” 

“Very well,” snapped the angry nobleman, “ I will not buy your 
precious picture.” 

“Please yourself,” said the artist coolly, and after carefully 
washing his brushes he packed up his picture and departed. 

During the following summer Genius presented himself at the 
court of Prince Heart. With him he brought a number of his finest 
paintings to show the young Prince, who was famed for his love 
of art. 

After the royal banquet given in his honour he withdrew to the 
“palace studio, around the walls of which his portraits had been placed 
to await the Prince’s visit of inspection. 

Feeling drowsy (he had eaten nearly a whole peacock and drunk 
enough wine to fill a bath), Genius flung himself on to a couch 
covered with leopard skins. From a pleasant dose he was awakened 
by a loud cry of rapture and, opening his eyes, he saw Prince Heart 
standing transfixed in front of the portrait of Radiance. Genius 
rose from his couch. 

“T rejoice,” said he, “ to see that your Royal Highness’s atten- 
tion has been drawn to that picture. It is by far the finest portrait 
that I have ever painted. Please observe the rhythm of the design 
and the very unusual brushwork in the background.” 

But Prince Heart had lost all interest in art. He had also for- 
gotten his beautiful manners. 

“Who is she? What is she? Where is she?” he burst out, in 
his eagerness actually shaking the astonished artist. “‘ Don’t dare 
to tell me she is married. Where can I find her? Quick! Tell me 
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at once,” went on the Prince, and in his impatient excitement he 
snatched up several of poor Genius’s favourite paint brushes and 
broke them in two. As soon as the artist had sufficiently recovered 
his wits and his breath he gasped out the name and address of 
Radiance’s father. Feverishly Prince Heart wrote them in white 
chalk right across a beautifully painted small canvas, and without a 
word of apology or explanation he then dashed from the room. He 
ran to the stables, with his own hands saddled his swiftest steed, and, 
leaping into the saddle, set off at break-neck speed. 

Three hours’ headlong gallop brought him to the castle where 
Radiance lived. His black horse was white with foam and his own 
face was crimson. 

“Tell your master Prince Heart would have speech of him,” 
he shouted to the keeper of the drawbridge, who nearly fell into the 
moat with surprise. 

Radiance’s father was struck all of a heap when he heard that 
the great Prince Heart had come to pay him a midnight call, and 
when his handsome visitor was shown into the room he fell on his 
trembling knees. 

The Prince was far too excited to say ‘‘ How do you do?” 

“I want to see your daughter,” he exclaimed, and his voice 
betrayed his feverish impatience. 

Now, at these words Radiance’s father could scarcely refrain 
from dancing a jig of joy. The Prince had come to see his daughter ! 
Was it not quite obvious what had brought him? Yes, of course he 
had heard of her famous beauty and was come to seek her for his 
bride! The fond nobleman had always said that his daughter’s love- 
liness deserved a crown, and now she was to have it. Hurrah! 
Hurrah! How envious all the neighbours would be! What fun it 
would be to talk of “‘ my daughter, the Queen.” Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
He had to hold down his twitching knees to stop himself from dancing. 

“I will go and tell my daughter of your Highness’s approach,” 
he said, bowing low. He found Radiance gazing at herself in her 
mirror. Never had her beauty glittered more exquisitely. 
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“Prince Heart is coming to see you,” he blurted out, and then 
his legs got the better of him, and he did dance a jig, after which 
he flung his arms round his daughter’s neck and kissed her nine 
times. 

“Don’t, father,” expostulated Radiance, “ you are rumpling 
my hair!” 

** His Royal Highness, Prince Heart,” announced the footman. 
With a gleeful chuckle the exultant father slipped from the room. 
Radiance rose from her chair and curtsied low to her royal visitor. 

The two gazed long at one another, and as they gazed a startling 
change came over the two beautiful young faces. Radiance’s listless, 
self-absorbed expression gave place to one of rapturous surprise. 
To her the world that hitherto had held little of interest save the 
mirrors which reflected her loveliness, suddenly became fraught with 
excitement, joy, hope, and fear. I don’t believe anyone ever fell so 
many fathoms deep in love at first sight. 

Now I have something very surprising to tell you. At sight of 
the beautiful girl, to see whom he had galloped so far, Prince Heart’s 
face, as the funny expression goes, “fell!” Yes, almost as far as 
Radiance had fallen in love, so his face fell. 

As fog spreads across a sky, so disappointment, acute, bitter dis- 
appointment spread over his eager face. The light went out of his 
eyes, his perfectly shaped chin dropped, and only his exquisite 
manners enabled him to utter a few words of greeting. 

Poor Radiance could not help noticing his expression. Nothing 
could stifle the thrill of her awakened heart, but she felt painfully 
puzzled. 

Disappointment was a feeling she had never inspired. At sight 
of her she was accustomed to see faces kindle into rapture as fires 
flare into blaze. Why then, in the name of Beauty, should this 
stranger, the only human being who had made her forget her own 
reflection, why should he look disappointed ? Disappointed? Yes, 
there was no other word for the quenched look in his sad eyes. 

What had brought him here? wondered Radiance. What could 
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have brought him save the rumour of her beauty, and why, oh why, 
did that peerless beauty not find favour in his sight ? 

All these thoughts raced through poor Radiance’s perplexed 
brain while she struggled to answer the Prince’s polite talk about the 
weather and the crops. In about ten minutes’ time he muttered, 
“I must be going now,” and politely kissing Radiance’s hand, he 
went away with no word as to any future meeting. 

He was scarcely gone before Radiance’s father, all agog with 
excitement, burst into the room. 

“* Well? Well? Well?” he said, bowing to the majesty of her 
future and winking with both eyes at once. 

Great was his astonishment and bewilderment to find his daughter 
sadly gazing at her lovely reflection. She did not even turn her head 
at his entrance. 

‘‘ Speak, daughter,” he said. ‘‘ What have you to tell me? ” 

“Nothing, nothing, nothing,” dejectedly answered’ Radiance, 
and the large gathering tears brimmed over her eyes and splashed 
on to her mother-of-pearl hand-mirror. 


Meanwhile Prince Heart galloped home as recklessly as he had 
ridden hence. He hastened to the palace studio, where he found the 
artist trying to mend his broken brushes. 

“Oh, Genius!” cried the Prince, pointing to Radiance’s por- 
trait. “‘ How could you be so cruel as to paint a lovely lie? I have 
been bitterly deceived! I have seen her, and your picture is false!” 

“* What can your Royal Highness mean ? ”’ asked the astonished 
artist. ‘Even though that portrait is my masterpiece, I did not succeed 
in depicting anything approaching the unrivalled beauty of the lady.” 

“I do not deny her beauty,” exclaimed the Prince. “It is 
faultless, faultily faultless. But why, oh why did you add that en- 
chanting, funny freckle? It was that delicious little freckle that I 
went to see ; it alone made her beauty lovable, and she has it not ! 
She has it not!” 

“ It astonishes me that your Highness should set such store by 
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a freckle. But I assure you that when I painted the portrait some 
six months ago that freckle was on the Lady Radiance’s face, just as 
you see it on my canvas. Indeed, I have cause to remember it.” 

“No,” said the Prince disconsolately, ‘‘ she has no freckle. Her 
loveliness exceeds my wildest dreams, but it was the painted freckle 
that drew me towards her—that made me feel she was mine. With- 
out it I would as soon think of courting the solemn, perfect moon.” 

Genius began to think that the Prince must be out of his mind, 
and shrugging his shoulders, he went in search of the court physician. 

Prince Heart, with his knees drawn up to his chin, sat lost in 
thought. He gazed at a face that could only be seen with the eyes of 
memory. It was a lovely, laughing face, the beloved face that, at the 
beginning of life, had smiled on his play. When he was quite a little boy, 
his mother had died, leaving him to the ache of a lonely childhood. 

But even now, if he shut his eyes, he could see her loving face 
distinct as on the long ago evening when for the last time she stooped 
to kiss him good night. He could see the beautiful wide eyes, the 
burnished hair, the crooked stealing smile ; but, most vividly of all, 
because even now it made him smile as he wept, he could see the 
darling brown freckle on the very tip of her tilted nose. 

That funny freckle! How he had loved it! She had always 
jokingly said that it was only just stuck on, and told him to try and 
blow it off. He remembered how he had gurgled with baby laughter 
as he had puffed and puffed and then tried to rub it away. More 
closely than anything else, the thought of that freckle brought back 
memories of the far away and long ago when he had not been lonely, 
memories of a voice that softly whispered good night stories, of white 
hands that beckoned fun and banished fear; of shelter, laughter, 
reassurance. 

The memory of his mother’s loveliness had always stood between 
him and the faces of all women. 

Compared to her their beauty seemed commonplace. At the 
sight of Radiance’s portrait it was as though something long awaited 
had burst into being. There was beauty beyond all praise, and there 
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on the tip of the lovely nose was his mother’s freckle in just the same 
place ! To him it seemed a token from his mother—a sign that sealed 


Oddy Nalpoo—e 
TOLD HIM TO TRY AND BLOW IT OFF 


Radiance as destined for him. It was as though he heard his mother’s 
own laugh. 
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With eager joy he had hastened in search of Radiance, to find 
with bitter disappointment that she had no freckle. He felt cheated 
and disillusioned. Without that little bit of funniness her beauty 
was too overwhelming. Unforgettable, but not lovable. He felt no 
desire to claim her for his own. 

Meanwhile Radiance remained in a confusion of joy and grief. 
Joy, because she loved ; grief, because he had left her. Reproachfully 
she gazed at her shimmering reflection. 

““ Why ?” she cried, smashing her mother-of-pearl mirror into 
a thousand fragments. “‘ Why does my beauty find no favour in the 
sight of him, without whose love the world is but a desert ? Is my 
face not flawless now that my freckle has disappeared ? ” 

This reminds me that I have not yet told you how it was that 
the freckle had faded from her face. 

You remember that she had tried five hundred and sixty-four 
different sorts of lotions, pastes, and salves, and all in vain? One 
day there came to the castle an aged man, who said that for one 
thousand gold pieces he could remove the offending freckle. Radiance 
sold all her jewels that she might be able to pay for the promised 
cure. The old man said that a paste made from lemon and cream 
must be smeared over Radiance’s face until it formed a mask two 
inches deep, and this mask must be left untouched for a whole week. 
The lemon must be plucked from a tree that had been struck by 
lightning, and the cream made from the milk of a snow-white cow. 
There was a month’s delay before a lightning-struck tree was dis- 
covered, but at length the paste was mixed and smeared over 
Radiance’s face. At the end of a week the old man returned and 
removed the thick mask of lemon and cream. 

** Tt is as I promised, fair lady,” he said. “* My treatment has 
been entirely successful.” 

Radiance rushed to the glass, and when she saw that she was 
freed from the hated brown speck she clapped her hands and danced 
for joy. 

“T must warn you, though,” the old man had said, “ that the 
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skin of your nose is extremely delicate and any exposure to the sun’s 
rays may cause the blemish to reappear. If you wish to remain un- 
freckled you must never venture out of doors between the end of 
March and the beginning of October, and during the summer the 
blinds in your room must always be drawn.” 

Radiance gladly consented to take these precautions. As the 
summer came and the earth glittered in sunshine it grew wearisome 
to have to remain indoors, but for her beauty’s sake she would have 
submitted to far closer confinement. Now that she loved Prince 
Heart it was more than ever necessary to keep her beauty unblemished. 

“For surely, surely he will come again,” she sighed, hopefully 
gazing at her deepest dimple. 

Scarcely had a week passed before Prince Heart returned to the 
castle. ‘Though it had brought no gladness to his heart, yet he found 
it impossible to banish Radiance’s face from his mind. He felt he 
must see her again. 

When Radiance heard of Prince Heart’s arrival her heart beat 
fast with excitement, and bitter was her disappointment to see the 
same sad expression in his eyes. 

“He looks as though he had lost something,” she thought. 
“* What can it be I lack ?” 

Never had Radiance looked more lovely ; never had her wit 
sparkled more brightly. But all was unavailing. ‘The Prince departed 
wearing the same hungry, baffled expression. 

All through the months of May and June Prince Heart visited 
Radiance. She was so beautiful and so entertaining a companion 
that he could think of no one else. But though he was unhappy 
away from her, neither was he happy in her presence. It seemed he 
could neither live with her nor without her. 

Her great eyes seemed always to be questioning him through 
their long lashes, whispering, “ Why is it that you come? Since you 
come, why do you not woo me?” But how could he tell her that 
it was her very perfection that prevented him from pressing his suit ? 
Would she not laugh him to scorn if he told her he had fallen in love 
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with her freckle and could not love her without it? He felt too shy 
with her to talk of his mother and try to explain. Was she sufficiently 
human to understand ? He doubted it. 

What a strange, unnatural life she led! Why, even in this glorious 
weather, did she never stir out of doors? How hope for any real 
companionship from a woman who never left the house? This 
peculiarity of Radiance’s greatly disturbed the Prince. He was 
continually making attempts to coax her out of doors. He offered her 
horses to ride, and arranged for plays to be acted in the garden and 
had music performed in the woods. By these and other devices he 
strove to lure her from the house, but all his efforts were unavailing. 

Naturally Radiance refused to explain her objection to the open 
air, and the Prince grew impatient of her merely answering, “ 1 
never go out! I prefer to stay indoors.” 

“ She lacks nature,” mournfully concluded the Prince. “ Never 
can I love a woman who leads so artificial a life. I shall try to have 
the strength of mind to keep away from her.” 


A whole month had passed and Prince Heart had not appeared 
at the castle. Radiance, her heart a-flutter with torturing hopes, 
listened all day for the sounds of his horse’s hoofs. But hours, days, 
weeks passed and still he came not. 

Slowly despair closed over Radiance. She grew ever paler and 
more slender. Her father could not bear to see his beloved daughter 
pine and dwindle before his eyes. The doctors said that she must 
go out into the air and sunshine or they could not answer for her life. 
But neither coaxing nor commands could urge Radiance from her 
room. 

“ Since I cannot make him love me as I am,” she said to herself, 
“‘ what possible hope would there be if I were freckled ? ” 

At last her father decided that he must take her away for a change 
of air. Knowing that she would refuse to depart he did not tell her 
of his plans. Since she was so stubborn she should be carried off 
by force, just as though she were a prisoner. 
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At noon on the day before the intended flight Radiance was 
staring dejectedly through the transparent curtains of her bedroom 
window. It was the hottest hour of that fierce summer. The sun’s 
rays beat mercilessly on to the scorched grass and the hazy air beat 
with the heat. Radiance was watching the pretty play of a favourite of 
hers, the gardener’s six-years-old child. His tossing curls glinted 
in the sunshine, and his rounded limbs were the colour of bronze. 
Seemingly unconscious of the heat, he ran hither and thither in 
pursuit of butterflies. 

Now his foot slips—over he falls, and to Radiance’s horror she 
sees him roll down a steep grassy slope and fall splash into the round 
pond. Oh, heavens! His head is out of sight ! 

The pond is not deep, Radiance remembers ; no, but more than 
deep enough to drown a small child. She looks wildly round the 
garden for help. No one isinsight. She can see an expanse of empty 
sward. There is no help at hand. The cries and the splashing grow 
feebler. Radiance forgets the fierce heat, forgets her complexion, in 
fact, for the first time in her life, she forgets herself. 

She rushes from the room, flies down the stairs, out into the 
dizzying heat, and two minutes later carries her dripping burden into 
the house. 

** Mercy!” cried her old nurse at sight of her. ‘“‘ Surely you’ve 
never been and gone out without nothing over your head? Oh dear, 
oh dear, oh me! It’s the sunstroke you’ll be having.” 

Little poor Radiance cared whether she had sunstroke or not. 

As she was changing her wet raiment she saw that the sun had 
done its work wonderfully quickly. ‘There on the very tip of her 
nose was the returned freckle—a little larger and a little browner 
than before. 

“* After all, what does it matter, since, anyhow, he loves me not ? 
I am glad I saved that happy child.” 

That very afternoon as Radiance embroidered in her sitting- 
room she heard the clatter of galloping hoofs, and at the other side 
of the drawbridge she saw the Prince pull up his horse. 
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In panic Radiance rushed to the bell rope and gave it so violent 
a tug that it broke in her hand. 

“On no account allow the Prince to come near me!” she 
shouted to the astonished attendant who had answered the summons. 

She was determined that the Prince should not set eyes on her 
spoilt beauty. He must never know that she had a freckle. Far 
better never to see him again ! 

To her horror she heard impetuous, approaching footsteps. 
There were two staircases. The attendant must have missed the 
Prince! In a moment the door had burst open and the Prince was 
in the room. 

With a cry of dismay Radiance covered her face with both her 
hands. In astonishment Prince Heart stood still. What could have 
happened to disturb Radiance’s hitherto unbroken serenity ? 

“Why is this, fair lady?” he asked. “Do you weep? Can 
you weep ?” 

No answer. No glimpse of the hidden face. The Prince 
approached the trembling girl. Very gently but firmly he withdrew 
her sheltering hands. 

Radiance was powerless to resist. She shut her eyes so that 
she should not see his look of disgust. To her amazement she heard 
a rapturous cry, and opening her eyes, she saw a new Prince Heart, 
one whose whole face was lit up and transfigured with ecstasy. 
Wondering joy and gratitude were in his eyes. Before she had time 
to speak, Radiance found herself kissed seven times right on the very 
tip of her nose. 

* Darling, darling freckle,” rapturously cried the Prince. ‘‘ Why 
weren’t you there before to show me that it was Her?” And again 
he kissed the bewildered girl just exactly on the freckle. 


Prince Heart and Radiance lived happily ever afterwards, and 
all through the summers they had all their breakfasts, luncheons, and 
teas out of doors. 
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As we were a-walking along a green lane, 

Priscilla, Felicity, Susan and Fane, 

We met an old woman beneath a green bush, 

And she carried a basket of wicker and rush, 

And the hedgerow was sweet with dog-violets, primroses, speed- 
well, anemone, elecampane ! 


Her look was so crafty, her eye was so bright, 

And she wore a tall hat and a bodice laced tight, 

And a ragged old apron pinned up to her knee, 

And a long ragged petticoat green as a tree, 

And her cloak was all patched with blue damask, brown hessian, 
velvet and dimity, scarlet and white ! 


IANTHE }ERROLD 


Priscilla said she was a husbandman’s dame, 

And from one of the farms in the valley she came, 

A-bringing her wares to the market to sell, 

And to buy a new kirtle and apron as well, 

And her basket was full of eggs, butter and dripping, green bacon, 
Spring chickens, milk cheeses and cream ! 
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Felicity said she had been to the copse 

Where the wild woodland cherry its loveliness drops, 

And the milky-stemmed wood-spurge grows yellow and green, 

With the dear little primroses peeping between, 

And her basket was full of wild daffodils, violets, bunches of 
primroses, young teazle-tops ! 
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But Susan said no, she was surely a witch 

Who'd been gathering herbs in a toad-ridden ditch, 

And was hurrying off to some bough-hidden dell 

Where the witches were waiting to work them a spell, 

And her basket was full of love-potions, wax images, herbals, and 
poisons and pellets of pitch ! 


But Fane said to-day was the day of the fair, 

And the little old woman was hurrying there 

To ride on the roundabout, swing on the swing, 

And to open her basket and let out the Spring, 

For her basket was full of a cuckooing cuckoo, a cuckoo, a cuckoo, 
a cuckoo, a cuckoo, 

Her basket was full of a cuckoo, brown cuckoo, big cuckoo, loud 
cuckoo, to loose at the fair ! 
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ELsIE Prppock lived in Green Lane Under Greendown, where 
lots of other little girls lived too. They lived mostly on bread-and- 
butter, because their mothers were too poor to buy cake. As soon 
as Elsie began to hear, she heard the other little girls skipping every 
evening after school in the lane outside her mother’s cottage. Sszish- 
swish ! went the rope through the air. Tappity-tap ! went the little 
girls’ feet on the ground. Mumble-umble-umble ! went the children’s 
voices, saying a rhyme that the skipper could skip to. In course of 
time Elsie not only heard the sounds, but understood what they were 
all about, and then the mumble-umble turned itself into words like this : 


66 A n dy 

Spandy 

Sugardy 
Candy, 

French 

Almond 
ROCK ! 

Breadandbutterforyoursupper’sallyourmother’sGOT ! ” 
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The second bit went twice as fast as the first bit, and when the 
little girls said it, Elsie Piddock, munching her supper, always 
munched her mouthful of bread-and-butter in double-quick time. 
She wished she had some Sugardy-Candy-French-Almond-Rock to 
suck during the first bit, but she never had. 

When Elsie Piddock was three years old she asked her mother 
for a skipping-rope. 

“Youre too little,” said her mother. “ Bide a bit till you’re a 
bigger girl, then you shall have one.” 

Elsie pouted and said no more. But in the middle of the night 
her parents were wakened by something going Slap-slap !/ on the 
floor, and there was Elsie in her nightgown skipping with her father’s 
braces. She skipped till her foot caught in the tail of them, and she 
tumbled down and cried. But she had skipped ten times running 
first. 

“‘ Bless my buttons, mother !”’ said Mr. Piddock. ‘“* The child’s 
a born skipper.” 

And Mrs. Piddock jumped out of bed full of pride, rubbed 
Elsie’s elbows for her, and said, “‘ There-a-there now! dry your 
tears, and to-morrow you shall have a skip-rope all of your own.” 

So Elsie dried her eyes on the hem of her nightgown ; and in 
the morning, before he went to work, Mr. Piddock got a little cord, 
just the right length, and made two little wooden handles to go on 
the ends. With this Elsie skipped all day, scarcely stopping to eat 
her breakfast of bread-and-butter and her dinner of butter-and-bread. 
And in the evening, when the school children were gathered in the 
lane, Elsie went out among them and began to skip with the best. 

“Oo!” cried Joan Challon, who was the champion skipper of 
them all, “‘ just look at little Elsie Piddock skipping as never so ! ” 

All the skippers stopped to look, and then to wonder. Elsie 
Piddock certainly did skip as never so, and they called to their mothers 
to come and see. And the mothers in the lane came to their doors 
and threw up their hands and cried, “‘ Little Elsie Piddock is a born 
skipper ! ” 
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By the time she was five she could outskip any of them, whether 
in ‘“ Andy Spandy,” “‘ Lady, lady, drop your purse,” ‘“ Charley 
Parley stole some barley,” or whichever of the games it might be. 
By the time she was six her name and fame were known to all the 
villages in the county. And by the time she was seven the fairies 
heard of her. They were very fond of skipping themselves, and 
they had a special skipping master who taught them new skips every 
month at the new moon. As they skipped they chanted : 


“ The High Skip, 
The Sly Skip, 
The Skip like a Feather, 
The Long Skip, 
The Strong Skip, 
And the Skip All Together ! 


The Slow Skip, 
The Toe Skip, 
The Skip Double-Double, 
The Fast Skip, 
The Last Skip, 
And the Skip Against Trouble ! ” 


All these skips had their own meanings and were made up by 
the skipping master, whose name was Andy-Spandy. He was very 
proud of his fairies, because they skipped better than the fairies of 
any other county ; but he was also very severe with them if they did 
not please him. One night he scolded Fairy Heels-o’-Lead for skip- 
ping badly, and praised Fairy Flea-Foot for skipping well. Then 
Fairy Heels-o’-Lead sniffed and snuffed, and said, ‘“‘ Hhm-hhm-hhm ! 
there’s a little girl in Green Lane who could skip Flea-Foot round the 
moon and back again. A born skipper she is, and she skips never so.” 

“* What is her name ? ” asked Andy-Spandy. 

“Her name is Elsie Piddock, and she has skipped down every 
village far and near, from Dumbledee to Brimblecomhe.” 
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“Go and fetch her here ! ” commanded Andy-Spandy. 

Off went Heels-o’-Lead and poked her head through Elsie’s 
little window under the eaves, crying, “Elsie Piddock! Elsie 
Piddock ! there’s a skipping match on Greendown, and Fairy Flea- 
Foot says she can skip better than you.” 

Elsie Piddock was fast asleep, but the words got into her dream, 
so she hopped out of bed with her eyes closed, took her skipping- 
rope, and followed Heels-o’-Lead to the top of Greendown, where 
Andy-Spandy and the fairies were waiting for them. 

“* Skip, Elsie Piddock ! ” said Andy-Spandy, ‘‘ and show us what 
you’re worth !” 

Elsie twirled her rope and skipped in her sleep, and as she skipped 
she murmured ; 

** Andy 
Spandy 
Sugardy 
Candy, 
: French 
Almond 
Rock ! 
Breadandbutterforyoursupper’sallyourmother’sGOT ! ” 

Andy-Spandy watched her skipping with his eyes as sharp as 
needles, but he could find no fault with it, nor could the fairies. 

“Very good, as far as it goes!” said Andy-Spandy. ‘“ Now 
let us see how far if does go. Stand forth, Elsie and Flea-Foot, for 
the Long Skip.” 

Elsie had never done the Long Skip, and if she had had all her 
wits about her she wouldn’t have known what Andy-Spandy meant ; 
_ but, as she was dreaming, she understood him perfectly. So she 
- twirled her rope, and as it came over jumped as far along the 
ground as she could, about twelve feet from where she had 
started. Then Flea-Foot did the Long Skip, and skipped clean 
out of sight. 
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“Hum!” said Andy-Spandy. ‘‘ Now, Elsie Piddock, let us 
see you do the Strong Skip.” 

Once more Elsie understood what was wanted of her; she put 
both feet together, jumped her rope, and came down with all her 
strength, so that her heels sank into the ground. Then Flea-Foot 
did the Strong Skip, and sank in the ground as deep as her waist. 

“Hum!” said Andy-Spandy. ‘ And now, Elsie Piddock, let 
us see you do the Skip All Together.” 

At his words all the fairies leaped to their ropes and began 
skipping as lively as they could, and Elsie with them. An hour went 
by, two hours, and three hours; one by one the fairies fell down 
exhausted, and Elsie Piddock skipped on. Just before morning she 
was skipping all by herself. 

Then Andy-Spandy wagged his head and said, “‘ Elsie Piddock, 
you are a born skipper. There’s no tiring you at all. And for that 
you shall come once a month to Greendown when the moon is new, 
and I will teach you to skip till a year is up. And after that [’ll 
wager there won’t be mortal or fairy to touch you.” 

Andy-Spandy was as good as his word. ‘Twelve times during 
the next year Elsie Piddock rose up in her sleep with the new moon, 
and went to the top of Greendown. There she took her place among 
the fairies and learned to do all the tricks of the skipping-rope until 
she did them better than any. At the end of the year she did the 
High Skip so well that she skipped right over the moon. 

In the Sly Skip not a fairy could catch her, or know where she 
would skip to next ; so artful was she that she could skip through 
the lattice of a skeleton leaf and never break it. 

She redoubled the Skip Double-Double, in which you only had to 
double yourself up twice round the skipping-rope before it came 
down. Elsie Piddock did it four times. 

In the Fast Skip she skipped so fast that you couldn’t see her, 
though she stood on the same spot all the time. 

In the Last Skip, when all the fairies skipped over the same 
rope in turn, running round and round till they made a mistake from 
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giddiness, Elsie never got giddy, and never made a mistake, and was 
always left in last. 

In the Slow Skip she skipped so slow that a mole had time to 
throw up his hill under her rope before she came down. 

In the Toe Skip, when all the others skipped on their tip- 
toes, Elsie never touched a grass-blade with more than the edge of 
her toe-nail. 

In the Skip Against Trouble she skipped so joyously that Andy- 
Spandy himself chuckled with delight. 

In the Long Skip she skipped from Greendown to the other 
end of England, and had to be fetched back by the wind. 

In the Strong Skip she went right under the earth, as a diver 
goes under the sea, and the rabbits, whose Pista she had disturbed, 
handed her up again. 

But in the Skip like a Feather she came down like gossamer, so 
that she could alight on a spider thread and never shake the dewdrop 
off. 

And in the Skip All Together she could skip down the whole 
tribe of fairies and remain as fresh as a daisy. Nobody had ever 
found out how long Elsie Piddock could skip without getting tired, 
for everybody else got tired first. Even Andy-Spandy didn’t know. 

At the end of the year he said to her: “ Elsie Piddock, I have 
taught you all. Bring me your skipping-rope and you shall have a 
prize.” 

Elsie gave her rope to Andy-Spandy, and he licked the two little 
wooden handles, first one and then the other. When he handed the 
rope back to her, one of the handles was made of Sugar Candy and 
the other of French Almond Rock. 

“There!” said Andy-Spandy. ‘ Though you suck them never 
so, they will never grow less, and you shall therefore suck sweet all 
your life. And as long as you are little enough to skip with this 
rope you shall skip as I have taught you. But when you are too big 
for this rope, and must get a new one, you will no longer he able to 
do all the fairy skips that you have learned, although you will still 
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skip better in the mortal way than any other girl that ever was born. 
Good-bye, Elsie Piddock.” 

“ Aren’t I ever going to skip for you again?” asked Elsie 
Piddock in her sleep. 

But Andy-Spandy didn’t answer. For morning had come over 
the Downs, and the fairies disappeared, and Elsie Piddock went back 
to bed. 

If Elsie had been famous for her skipping before this fairy year, 
you can imagine what she became after it. She created so much 
wonder that she hardly dared to show all she could do. Nevertheless, 
for another year she did such incredible things that people came from 
far and near to see her skip over the church spire, or through the 
split oak tree in the lord’s park, or across the river at its widest 
point. When there was trouble in her mother’s house, or in any 
house in the village, Elsie Piddock skipped so gaily that the trouble 
was forgotten in laughter. And when she skipped all the old games 
in Green Lane, along with the little girls, and they sang : 


** Andy 
Spandy 
Sugardy 
Candy, 
French 
Almond 
Rock ! 
Breadandbutterforyoursupper’sallyourmother’sGOT ! ” 


Elsie Piddock said, “ It aren’t all ’ve got!” and gave them a suck 
of her skipping-rope handles all round. And on the night of the new 
moon she always led the children up to Greendown, where she 
skipped more marvellously than ever. In fact, it was Elsie Piddock 
who established the custom of New Moon Skipping on Greendown. 

But at the end of another year she had grown too big to skip 
with her little rope. She laid it away in a box and went on skipping 
with a longer one. She still skipped as never so, but her fairy tricks 
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were laid by with the rope, and though her friends teased her to do 
the marvellous things she used to do, Elsie Piddock only laughed and 
shook her head, and never told why. In time, when she was still 
the pride and wonder of her village, people would say, “ Ah, but 
you should ha’ seen her when she was a littling! Why, she could 
skip hrough her mother’s keyhole!”’ And in more time these 
stories became a legend that nobody believed. And in still more time 
Elsie grew up (though never very much) and became a little woman, 
and gave up skipping, because skipping-time was over. After fifty 
years or so nobody remembered that she had ever skipped at all. 
Only Elsie knew. For when times were hard, and they often were, 
she sat by the hearth with her dry crust and no butter and sucked 
the sugar candy that Andy-Spandy had given her for life. 


II 

It was ever and ever so long afterwards. Three new lords had 
walked in the park since the day when Elsie Piddock had skipped 
through the split oak. Changes had come in the village ; old families 
had died out, new families had arrived ; others had moved away to 
distant parts, the Piddocks among them. There were two inns 
instead of one, farms had changed hands, cottages had been pulled 
down and new ones had been built. Only Greendown was as it 
always had been, and as the people came to think it always would be. 
And still the children kept the custom of going there at each new 
moon to skip. Nobody remembered how this custom had come 
about, it was too far back in the years. But customs are customs, 
and the child who could not skip the new moon in on Greendown 
stayed at home and cried. 

Then a new lord came to the park, one not born a lord, who 
had grown rich in trade and bought the old estate. Soon after his 
coming, changes began to take place more violent than the pulling 
down of cottages. The new lord began to shut up footpaths and 
destroy rights of way. He stole the Common rights here and there, 
as he could. In his greed for more than he had got he raised rents 
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and pressed the people harder than they could bear. But bad as the 
high rents were to them, they did not mind these so much as the 
loss of their old rights. They fought the new lord, trying to keep 
what had been theirs for centuries, and sometimes they won the fight, 
but oftener lost it. The constant quarrels bred a spirit of anger 
between them and the lord, and out of hate he was prepared to do 
whatever he could to spite them. 

Amongst the lands over which he exercised a certain power was 
Greendown. This had been always open to the people, and the 
lord determined, if he could, to close it. Looking up the old deeds 
he discovered that, though the Down was his, he was obliged to 
leave a way upon it by which the people could go from one village to 
another. For hundreds of years they had made a short cut of it 
over the top. 

The lord’s lawyer told him that, by the wording of the deeds, 
he could never stop the people from travelling by way of the Downs. 

“Can’t I!” snorted the lord. “ Then at least I will make 
them travel a long way round !” 

And he had plans drawn up to enclose the whole of the top of 
Greendown, so that nobody could walk on it. This meant that the 
people must trudge miles round the base as they passed from place 
to place. The lord gave out that he needed the top of Greendown 
to build great factories on. 3 

The village was up in arms to defend its rights. 

“Can he do it ?”’ they asked those who knew, and they were 
told, ‘‘ It is not quite certain, but we fear he can.” The lord himself 
was not quite certain either, but he went on with his plans, and each 
new move was watched with anger and anxiety by the villagers. 
And not only by the villagers, for the fairies saw that their own 
skipping ground was threatened. How could they ever skip there 
again when the grass was turned to cinders and the new moon 
blackened by chimney smoke ? 

The lawyer said to the lord, “ The people will fight you tooth 
and nail.” 
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“Let em!” blustered the lord ; and he asked uneasily, “‘ Have 
they a leg to stand on ? ” 

“ Just half a leg,” said the lawyer. “‘ It would be as well not to 
begin building yet, and if you can come to terms with them you'd 
better.” 

The lord sent word to the villagers that, though he undoubtedly 
could do what he pleased, he would, out of his good heart, restore to 
them a footpath he had blocked if they would give up all pretensions 
to Greendown. 

s Footpath indeed!” cried stout John Maltman among his 
cronies at the inn. ‘‘ What’s a footpath to Greendown? Why, our 
mothers skipped there as children, and our children skip there 
now. And we hope to see our children’s children skip there. If 
Greendown top be ever built over, ’twill fair break my little Ellen’s 
heart. 2 

“‘ Ay, and my Margery’s,” said another. 

“And my Mary’s and Kitty’s!” cried a third. Others spoke 
up, for nearly all had daughters whose joy it was to skip on Green- 
down at the new moon. 

John Maltman turned to their best adviser, who had studied the 
matter closely, and asked, ‘‘ What think ye? Have we a leg to stand 
on?” 

“Only half a one,” said the other. “I doubt if you can post 
him. It might be as well to come to terms.” 

“None of his footpaths for us!” swore stout John Maltman. 
** We'll fight the matter out.” 

So things were left for a little, and each side wondered what the 
next move would be. Only the people knew in their hearts that they 
must be beaten in the end, and the lord was sure of his victory. So 
sure that he had great loads of bricks ordered ; but he did not begin 
building for fear the people might grow violent and perhaps burn 
his ricks and destroy his property. The only thing he did was to 
put a wire fence round the top of Greendown and set a keeper there 
to send the people round it. The people broke the fence in many 
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places and jumped it and crawled under it, and as the keeper could 
not be everywhere at once, many of them crossed the Down almost 
under his nose. 

One evening, just before the new moon was due, Ellen Maltman 
went into the woods to cry. For she was the best skipper under 
Greendown, and the thought that she would never skip there again 
made her more unhappy than she had ever thought she could be. 
While she was crying in the dark she felt a hand on her shoulder, 
and a voice said to her, “ Crying for trouble, my dear? That'll 
never do!” 

The voice might have been the voice of a withered leaf, it was 
so light and dry ; but it was also kind, so Ellen checked her sobs 
and said, ‘‘ It’s a big trouble, ma’am; there’s no remedy against it 
but to cry.” 

“ Why yes, there is,” said the withered voice. ‘‘ Ye should skip 
against trouble, my dear.” 

At this Ellen’s sobs burst forth anew. ‘ I'll never skip no more !” 
she wailed. ‘If I can’t skip the new moon in on Greendown I'll 
never skip no more.” 

“And why can’t you skip the new moon in on Greendown ? ” 
asked the voice. 

Then Ellen told her. 

After a little pause the voice spoke quietly out of the darkness. 
“It’s more than you will break their hearts if they cannot skip on 
Greendown. And it must not be, it must not be. Tell me your 
name.” 

“ Ellen Maltman, ma’am, and I do love skipping ; I can skip 
down anybody, ma’am, and they say I skip as never so! ” 

“They do, do they ?” said the withered voice. ‘ Well, Ellen, 
run you home and tell them this : they are to go to this lord and tell 
him he shall have his way and build on Greendown if he will first 
take down the fence and let all who have ever skipped there skip 
there once more by turns at the new moon. All, mind you, Ellen. 
And when the last skipper skips the last skip he may lay his 
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first brick. And let it be written out on paper, and signed and 
Sealed er, 

“But, ma’am ! ” said Ellen, wondering. 

“No words, child. Do as I tell you.” And the withered voice 
sounded so compelling that Ellen resisted no more. She ran straight 
to the village and told her story to everybody. 

At first they could hardly swallow it, and even when they had 
swallowed it they said, “‘ But what’s the sense of it?’ But Ellen 
persisted and persisted ; something of the spirit of the old voice got 
into her words, and against their reason the people began to think 
it was the thing todo. Tocut a long story short, they sent the message 
to the lord next day. 

The lord could scarcely believe his ears. He rubbed his hands 
and chortled at the people for fools. 

“'They’ve come to terms!” he sneered. “TI shall have the 
Down, and keep my footpath too. Well, they shall have their skipping 
party, and the moment it is ended, up go my factories !”’ 

The paper was drawn out, signed by both parties in the presence 
of witnesses, and duly sealed ; and on the night of the new moon 
the lord invited a party of his friends to go with him to Greendown 
to see the sight. 

And what a sight it was for them to see! Every little girl in the 
village was there with her skipping-rope, from the toddlers to those 
who had just turned up their hair. Nay, even the grown maidens 
and the young mothers were there ; and the very matrons too had 
come with ropes. Had they not once as children skipped on Green- 
down? And the message had said “ All.” Yes, and others were 
there, others they could not see: Andy-Spandy and his fairy team, 
Heels-o’-Lead, Flea-Toes, and all of the rest were gathered round 
to watch with bright fierce eyes the last great skipping on their 
precious ground. 

The skipping began. The toddlers first, a skip or so apiece, a 
stumble, and they fell out. The lord and his party laughed aloud at 
the comical mites, and at another time the villagers would have 
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laughed too. But there was no laughter in them to-night. Their 
eyes were bright and fierce like those of the fairies. After the toddlers 
the little girls skipped in the order of their ages, and as they got 
older the skipping got better. In the thick of the schoolchildren, 
“ This will take some time,” said the lord impatiently. And when 
Ellen Maltman’s turn came, and she went into her thousands, he 
grew restive. But even she, who could skip as never so, tired at last ; 
her foot tripped, and she fell on the ground with a little sob. None 
lasted even half her time ; of those who followed, some were better, 
some were worse than others; and in the small hours the older 
women were beginning to take their turn. Few of them kept it up 
for half a minute ; they hopped and puffed bravely, but their skipping 
days were done. As they had laughed at the babies, so now the lord’s 
friends jibed at the babies’ grandmothers. 

** Soon over now,” said the lord as the oldest of the women 
who had come to skip, a fat old dame of sixty-seven, stepped out and 
twirled her rope. Her foot caught in it, she staggered, dropped the 
rope, and hid her face in her hands. 

“Done !”’ shouted the lord, and he brandished at the crowd a 
trowel and a brick which he had brought with him. ‘“ Clear out, 
the lot of you! I am going to lay the first brick. The skipping’s 
ended !” 

‘No, if you please,” said a gentle withered voice, “it is my 
turn now.” And out of the crowd stepped a tiny, tiny woman, so 
very old, so very bent and fragile, that she seemed to be no bigger 
than a little child. 

“You!” cried the lord. “‘ Who are you?” 

“‘ My name is Elsie Piddock, if you please, and I am a hundred 
and nine years old. For the last seventy-nine years I have lived 
over the border, but I was born in Green Lane, and I skipped on 
Greendown as a child.” She spoke like one in a dream, and her eyes 
were closed. 

‘ Elsie Piddock ! Elsie Piddock !”’ the name ran in a whisper 
round the crowd. 


’ 
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“ Elsie Piddock !’? murmured Ellen Maltman. ‘‘ Why, mum, 
I thought Elsie Piddock was just a tale.” 

“Nay, Elsie Piddock was no tale!” said the fat woman who 
had skipped last. ‘‘ My mother Joan skipped with her many a time, 
and told me tales you never would believe.” 

“Elsie Piddock !” they all breathed again, and a wind seemed 
to fly round the top of Greendown, shrilling the name with glee. 
But it was no wind, it was Andy-Spandy and his fairy team, for they 
had seen the skipping-rope in the tiny, tiny woman’s hands. One 
of the handles was made of Sugar Candy and the other was made of 
French Almond Rock. 

But the new lord had never even heard of Elsie Piddock as a 
story, so laughing coarsely once again he said, ‘‘ One more bump for 
an old woman’s bones! Skip, Elsie Piddock, and show us what 
you’re worth.” ‘ 

““ Yes, skip, Elsie Piddock,”’ cried Andy-Spandy and the fairies, 
“and show them what you’re worth !” 

Then Elsie Piddock stepped into the middle of the onlookers, 
twirled her baby rope over her little shrunken body, and began to 
skip. And she skipped as NEVER so ! 

First of all she skipped : - 

** Andy 
Spandy 
Sugardy 
Candy, 
French 
Almond 
ROCK ! 
Breadandbutterforyoursupper’sallyourmother’sGOT ! ” 


And nobody could find fault with her skipping. Even the lord gasped, 
“* Wonderful ! wonderful for an old woman!” But Ellen Maltman, 
who knew, whispered, “Oh, mum! ’tis wonderful for anybody ! 
And oh, mum, do but see—she’s skipping in her sleep ! * 
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It was true. Elsie Piddock, shrunk to the size of seven years 
old, was sound asleep, skipping the new moon in with her baby rope 
that was up to all the tricks. An hour went by, two hours, three 
hours. There was no stopping her and no tiring her. The 
people gaped, the lord fumed, and the fairies turned head-over- 
heels for joy. When morning broke the lord cried, ‘ That’s 
enough ! ” 

But Elsie Piddock went on skipping. 

““'Time’s up !” cried the ford. 

““ When I skip my last skip you shall lay your first brick,” said 
Elsie Piddock. 

The villagers broke into a cheer. 

“Signed and sealed, my lord, signed and sealed,” said Elsie 
Piddock. 

“ But hang it, old woman, you can’t go on for ever !” cried the 
lord. 

** Oh yes, I can,” said Elsie Piddock. And on she went. 

At midday the lord shouted, “‘ Will the woman never stop ? ” 

*“ No, she won’t,” said Elsie Piddock. And she didn’t. 

“Then Dll stop you!” stormed the lord, and made a grab at 
her. 

** Now for a Sly Skip,” said Elsie Piddock, and skipped right 
through his thumb and forefinger. 

“* Hold her, you !”’ yelled the lord to his lawyer. 

“‘ Now for a High Skip,” said Elsie Piddock, and as the lawyer 
darted at her she skipped right over the highest lark singing in the 
sun. 

The villagers shouted for glee, and the lord and his friends were 
furious. Forgotten was the compact signed and sealed—their one 
thought now was to seize the maddening old woman and stop her 
skipping by sheer force. But they couldn’t. She played all her tricks 
on them: High Skip, Slow Skip, Sly Skip, Toe Skip, Long Skip, 
Fast Skip, Strong Skip, but never Last Skip. On and on and on she 
went. When the sun began to set she was still skipping. 
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“Can we never rid the Down of the old thing?” cried the 
lord desperately. 

“No,” answered Elsie Piddock in her sleep, “ the Down will 
never be rid of me more. It’s the children of Green Lane I’m 
skipping for, to hold the Down for them and theirs for ever ; it’s 
Andy-Spandy I’m skipping for once again, for through him I’ve 
sucked sweet all my life. Oh, Andy, even you never knew how long 
Elsie Piddock could go on skipping ! ” 

“The woman’s mad!” cried the lord. “ Signed and sealed 
doesn’t hold with amad woman. Skip or no skip, I shall lay the first 
brick ! ” 

He plunged his trowel into the ground and forced his brick 
down into the hole as a token of his possession of the land. 

** Now,” said Elsie Piddock, ‘‘ for a Strong Skip !” 

Right on the top of the brick she skipped, and down under- 
ground she sank out of sight, bearing the brick beneath her. Wild 
with rage the lord dived after her. Up came Elsie Piddock skipping 
blither than ever—but the lord never came up again. The lawyer 
ran to look down the hole, but there was no sign of him. The lawyer 
reached his arm down the hole, but there was no reaching him. 
The lawyer dropped a pebble down the hole, and no one heard it fall. 
So strong had Elsie Piddock skipped the Strong Skip. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, and he and the lord’s friends 
left the top of Greendown for good and all. Oh, how joyously Elsie 
Piddock skipped then ! 

“Skip Against Trouble!” cried she, and skipped so that 
everyone present burst into happy laughter. To the tune of it she 
skipped the Long Skip clean out of sight. And the people went 
home to tea. Greendown was saved for their children, and for the 
fairies, for ever. 

But that wasn’t the end of Elsie Piddock ; she has never stopped 
skipping on Greendown since, for Signed and Sealed is Signed and 
Sealed. Not many have seen her, because she knows all the tricks ; 
but if you go to Greendown at the new moon you may catch a glimpse 
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of a tiny bent figure, no bigger than a child, skipping all by itself in 
its sleep, and hear a gay little voice, like the voice of a dancing yellow 
leaf, singing : 
66 An dy 

Spandy 

Sugardy 

Candy, 

French 

Almond 

Rock ! 

Breadandbutterforyoursupper’sallyourmother’sGOT |” 
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Grandma 
(A ruthless rhyme) 


By Harry GRAHAM 


GRANDMA tumbled down the drain : 
Couldn’t scramble out again. 


Now she’s floating down the sewer 
And there’s one Grandma the fewer. 
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